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PROPERTY IN ART. 





tT may be said of the 
artist that his first and 
ruling motive is fame. 
The idea of value, in the 
pecuniary sense of the 
term, or of the legal 
right incident to the 
production of genius, is 
of an inferior or se- 
condary nature, not 
thought of, or not 
heeded, perhaps, until the heart has lost something 
of its freshness, or the mind somewhat of its eleva- 
tion. The dictates of Justice, however, are not 
less sacred than the aspirations of Genius, and 
we may be excused by our readers for turning 
aside for a moment from the beautiful creations 
of the latter, in order to point out, with accuracy, 
the rights and privileges awarded to the former. 
We feel canal that the same liberality of feel- 
ing which has hitherto marked both patrons and 
artists, in reference to works of pre-eminent 
merit, will continue to aid the diffusion of know- 
ledge, by encouraging publications respecting 
them, and by inviting that freedom of criticism 
which is the best friend of Art. The limits to 
these, will, as heretofore, be marked out by that 
sense of propriety which is alike recognised by 
manners as by laws. Of the thousands who, in 
this and every other country, may truly and 
sincerely be said to live for Art, the larger pro- 
portion, must necessarily, live by it. All that 
the laws can do is to define the rights of pro- 
perty in Art, as well as in Science and Literature, 
and by this means, insure to men of genius their 
full reward. The study of these laws, so far as 
they are applicable to the subjects from time to 
time illustrated in our columns, may deserve 
attention, from those who are as exquisitely sen- 
sitive to the impressions of moral, as of material, 
beauty. These, combined with intellect, give 
the most perfect felicity which our being can 
enjoy. Somesuch intellectual pleasure we have 
felt from a perusal of the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Strange, recently argued in the Court 
of Chancery by advocates whose names are allied 
to literature and fame,—Warren, Talfourd, and 
Romilly ; and decided by Vice-Chancellor Bruce, 
and Lord Chancellor Cottenham. Until the 
discussion of this case, the rights of artists were 
among the verate questiones of lawyers. Whilst 
improvements in science were protected by the 
laws of ts, and literature was specially 
guarded by copyright statutes, which included 
sculpture, musical compositions, maps, plans, 
charts, and engravings, the painter 

to be altogether without any other right than 
_ which the property in the canvas gave to 

im. 





In point’of law thereappears to be no distinction 
between the professional artist and the privateama- 
teur. The reason for withholding any statutory or 
other specific protection from the painter, pro- 
bably was, that he generally i of his 
picture for a fair remuneration, the multipli- 
cation of copies by engravings or otherwise, was 
—— > — his fame mn 

ereby conferring value u his origi 
ductions, It has generally Gen considered hat 
when an artist receives payment for his work, 





artists whose merits 
such notices are of the value. It was 
and by some, still is) believed to be difficult to 
the period in an artist's career, when he 
acquires a right, by law, to complain of being in- 
jured by an act of publication. To the engraver, 
he is indebted for being drawn forth 
neglected obscurity to imperishable fame. 
The argument derived from public policy and 
general utility would seem to be in accordance 
with this view, by exciting emulation, 
ing talent, and iliarising the masses wii 
works of taste. Still, it is undeniable, that 
every artist, whether private or professional, is 
entitled, if he pleases, to set his own value upon 
his productions, and when once his legal rights 
are ascertained, to enforce them strictly or to 
waive the exercise of them. The in which 
we live, is one in which the rights of individuals, 
and of society, are being keenly criticised. The 
task of modern legislation and jurisprudence 
seems to be to reconcile the individual rights of 
labour with the permanent good of mankind ; 
looking to the former as the means, and to the 
latter as the end. How far the recent decisions 
in equity have this tendency, where manners 
and morals are respected, and where pri is 
not invaded, is a question upon which lic 
opinion is still snino divided. The decision of 
the case of the Attorney-General v. Strange is 
admitted to have been, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, a righteous decision, and 
must, unless reversed by the House of Lords, be 
binding for the future. It has been considered, 
however, by a portion of the legal profes- 
sion, as carrying the rights of property to their 
utmost limits, which, in cases that may be 
easily put or pe ora must, to some extent, 
admit of being ed or modified by circum- 
stances, especially in the absence of any breach 
of trust. 

The earliest instance, with which we are ac- 
quainted, of an attempt to give an exclusive pro- 
perty or privilege to an invention, was the famous 
case of ienepdin, in the 44th of Queen Eliza- 
beth, where “ a grant of the crown of the sole 
privilege of making cards within the realm was 
declared void.” A statute (21st James L, c. 3,) 
was afterwards declared that monopolies 
should be left to the common ry the mare 
to “the working or making of any manner o} 
pe Ae ses, dhe the realm, to the true 
and first inventor thereof, being given for four. 
teen years.” The enactment of this statute how- 
ever was modified by this proviso,—“ so as also 

be not contrary to the law or mischievous 
to the state, by raising of prices of commodities 
at home, or hurting of trade, or generally incon- 
venient.” The patent laws relating usively 
to manufactures, do not fall within our province, 
which is to point out briefly the law as it relates 
to works of Art, in the highest sense of the term. 
It may be proper to refer, however, to the act 
of 1835, (5 & 6 Will. IV., c. 83,) by the 7th section 
of which, it is provided “that if any person shall 
write, paint, or print, or mould, cast, or carve, 
or ve, or stamp upon anything made, | 
orsold, by him, for the sole making or selling of 
which he hath not or shall not have obtained 
ee the name, or imitation of the 
name of any other who shall have ob- 
ee en ee for the sole making or 
vending of such thing, without leave, in writing, 
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of 501.” The use of any particular envelope or 
label, ornamented by any device or design, will 
be so far protected, where an intention to impose 
upon the public is shown by accom cir 
cumstances, that a court of equity will interfore 
by injunction, and a court of law will give 
damages. As in the case of envelopes or wrappers 
for metallic boxes, Blofield v. Payne, (4 B. & Ad., 
410,) and of particular medicines, Singleton + 
Bolton, (3 Dougl., 293.) It must, however, be 
shown that the design was fraudulent, or had the 
effect of misleading the public, or the court will 
not interfere by injunction. Lord Hardwicke 
decided on the former ground in a case where a 
Ktogul stamp" upon cards, Blanchard ¢ Hilt ¢2 

p” upon v 2 
mn pene ae ahamster 
work on Injunctions C. 8. Drewry, " 
Lord Cottenham decided x the latter groun: 
in v. Fox, (3 My e & Craig’s Reports, 


‘eyancing 
“ Patents,” as Lord Mansfield has said, in the great 
case of Millar v. Taylor, “must be for method, 
detached from all physical existence whatever.” 
“There can be no — for a mere principle,” 
said Chief Justice ; “but for a principle so 
far embodied and connected with corporeal sub- 


occupation, I think there may be a patent.” It 
is obvious that a icular method of preparing 
canvas, or varnish, or colours, employed in 
works of Art, would, if new, useful, and original, 
be a fit subject for a patent. As the same 
learned judge has said, it is for the “ practical 
manner of doing the thing, or the process” that 
a patent is granted, ( ton v. Bull, 2 H. 
Blackstone’s Reports, 463.) So far as manufac- 
tures are connected with the Fine Arts, it may 
be right to call the attention of our readers to the 
protection given by the statute of James to 
patents. “ Manufactures,” as Lord Tenterden 
observed in Rex. v. Wheeler, (2 Barn. & Ald., 
345,) “ may, perhaps, extend to a new process to 
be ied on by known implements, or elements 
acting u known substances:” “som 
that can be made by man from the matters sub- 
jected to his Art or skill, or at least some new 
mode of employing practically his Art and skill, 
is requisite to satisfy the word.” Among the 
subjects which have been referred to by writers 
~ Patent Laws, and especially by Mr. Webster 
pny te hype me Bayne bmegenes ey = 
are Zuicke’s patent making verdigris, - 
land's achromatic object-glass, &c., &c. A ques- 
tion frequently arises as to the sufficiency of the 
description of an invention. In one case, the 
tee described his invention =—s “ process 
‘or putting a glazed surface upon the paper or 
card intentiod’ to receive the impression, 
bringing out the finer lines with greater distinct- 
en He took out a patent in these words, “for 
certain improvements in copper and other plate 
printing.” Yet the court held this sufficient, 
Sturz v. De la Rue, (5 Russell, 322.) As to the 
property in inventions, it may be mentioned 
that it has been decided that the book in which 
the head colourman in a calico- i 


the property of the master of such person, 
o— many of the 

of such colourman’s own invention 
v. Jackson, 4 Taunton's Reports, 770.) 


As it is the maxim of the law, that 
“thee fo no vomg witout osmaey, we find 
near] species of com: y 

whether it be in Music, En. 
or Literature. alone is without 
any positive statutory enactment, upon 
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principles of common law and equity, founded 
or incre oral law of property. That it should 
hate been omitted from the recent copyright 
acts has been matter of surprise to many. 
omission may have arisen partly from accident, 
and partly from the difficulties of dealing with 
such a subj 

Painting is only ry ——S co 
Copyright Designs, an other general 
is probable that the legi considered that 
wach men as Wilkie, Edwin Landseer, Cope, and 
Eastlake, required no adventitious aid, and that 
Art was best protected by its own intrinsic excel- 
lence, and by the patronage of those whose taste 
could appreciate, and whose wealth and patron- 
age pao reward it. 

The property in Literary Composition was at 
an early perio of our jurisprudence considered 
as being founded exclusively on the common law. 
There were serious doubts expressed upon the 
point by several learned j Literary copy- 
right may be considered as depending upon the 
Sth of Anne, c. 19; 12 Geo. IL, c. 36 ; 34 Geo. IIL, 
©. 20; 41 Geo. IIL, c. 107; 54 Geo. IIL, ec. 156, 
except so far as they have been varied or re- 
pealed by the recent statutes, 5 & 6 Will. IV., 
c. 65, protecting lectures; and the 5 & 6 Vict., 
c. 4 (Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s and Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s,) which protects all literary works, 
including sheets of music, maps, charts, plans, 
and all dramatic compositions, the property in 
which belongs to the author during his life, and 
to ‘his personal representatives or legatees for 
seven years afterwards. The act provides, that 
if the seven years shall expire before the end of | 
forty-two years from the first publication, the 
copyright shall endure only for that term of 
forty-two years ; and that the copyright of every 
book published after the author's death shall 
endure for forty-two years from the first publi- 
cation, being the property of the proprietor of 
the author's manuscripts, and his assigns. The 
copyright in periodical works, encyclopedias, 
reviews, or magazines, exists in the proprietors, 
projectors, publishers, or conductors for the same 
periods, a right reverting to the author of essays, 
articles, or portions of reviews, magazines, or 
other periodicals, after twenty-eight years from 
the first publication, for the remainder of the 
term, viz., fourteen years. The proprietor, pro- 
jector, — or conductor is not permitted 
to publish any such essay, article, or portion 
separately during such term of twenty-eight years, 
without the consent of the author or his assigns. 
By the 25th section of the act all copyright is to 
be deemed personal property, and as such trans- 
missible by bequest, or, in case of intestacy, 
subject to the law of distribution as other per- 
sonal property. Additional security is given 
against infringement of literary copyright by the 
International Copyright Act, 1 & 2 Vict., c. 59. 

It would be foreign to our object in adverting 
to the rights of Art, as connected with this 
Journal, to advert to the law applicable to dra- 
matic or musical composition. The statute 3 & 4 
Will. IV., c. 15, was passed for the protection of 
thé former, and the 5 & 6 Vict., c. 45, extends 
the definition of the word “ books” to a sheet of 
music, and also protects the rights of dramatists. 
Numerous cases in equity and at common law 
have arisen out of attempts to pirate pieces of 
tnusical composition. 

The property in engravings and prints has been 
specifically recognised and guarded by the legis- 
lature by four statutes, namely, the 8 Geo. IL, 
¢. 18; 7 Geo. IIL, ¢. 38; the 17 Geo. IIL, e. 57; 
and the 6&7 Will IV., ¢. 59. Analogous to 








these subj are those of designs and prints, of 
patterns for articles of clothing and for manufac- | 
tures. The acts of Parliament giving protection | 
to the latter are the 27 Geo. iL, c. 38; 29 Geo. 

IIL, c. 19; 34 Geo. IIL, ¢. 23; 2 & 3 Vict., « 13; 


the 2 & 3 Viet, c. 17, and the re important 
Copyright of Act, 5 & 6 Vict., ©. 100, 
passed in 1842. substance of the statutory 


enactments in favour of engravers may be briefly 
stated. The 8 Geo. IL, « 13, recited that “di- 
vers persons” had, “by their own genius, in- 
dustry, pains, and expense, invented and engraved, 
= dak mezzotinto or chiaroscuro, sets of 
0 other prints, in hopes to 
sole benefit of their’ labours,” as that Scion 
sellers, and other persons had, without the con- 





great prejudice and detriment of the inventors, 
designers, and proprietors thereof. It then gives, 
after the 24th of June, 1736, the “sole right and 
liberty of printing and reprinting any historical 
or other print or prints,” to “ every person who 
shall invent and design, engrave, etch, or work 
in mezzotinto or chiaroscuro, or from his own 
work and invention, shall cause to be designed, 
engraved, etched, or worked, any historical print 
or prints for fourteen years,” it being a condition 
of such privilege that the name of the “ pro- 
prietor” shall be engraved on each plate, and 
printed on every such print or prints It en- 
acts, “that if any print-seller or other person 
shall engrave, etch, or write, or -— r and sell, 
wholly or partially, by ing, to, or 
diminishing from the main design, or shall print, 
reprint, or import for sale, any such print or 
prints without the proprietor’s consent in writing, 
signed in the presence of two witnesses, or know- 
ing the same to be printed or reprinted without 
the consent of the proprietors, shall publish, sell, 
expose to sale the same, the plates shall be for- 


| feited, and the prints themselves, to the pro- 


prietor, and forfeit 5s. for each print.” The 
act contains a curious proviso in favour of Mr. 
John Pine, of London, who “to en- 
grave and publish a set of prints copied from 
the tapestry in the House of Lords, and his 
Majesty's wardrobe, and other drawings relating 
to the Spanish invasion in 1588.” This act not 
being found sufficiently protective of engravers, 
the legislature by the 7th Geo. IIL, c. 38, gen- 
erally known as the “Hogarth Act,” gave the 
benefit of the previous act to all persons who 
should invent or design, engrave, etch, or write 
in mezzotinto or chiaroscuro, or from his own 
work, design, or invention, should cause, or pro- 
cure to be designed, engraved, etched, or worked, 
any historical print or prints, or any print or 
prints of any portrait, conversation, landscape, or 
architecture, map, chart, or plan, or any other 
print or prints whatsoever.” It gave to every 
person who should engrave, &c., any print taken 
from any picture, drawing, model, or sculpture, 
either ancient or modern, the same benefit as 
was given to a print engraved or drawn from the 
original design of such graver, etcher, or drafts- 
man. The act was called the “Hogarth Act,” 
because it gave to that artist's widow and execu- 
trix the sole right of printing and re-printing his 
works for twenty years. It extended the term 
of protection or copyright from fourteen to 
twenty years. Both these acts were further ex- 
plained and extended by the 17 Geo. IIL, c. 57, 
which rendered essential the written consent of 
the proprietor of prints, enforcing the protection 
by giving the remedy of an action upon the case, 
with double costs of suit. The 6 & 7 Will IV., 
c. 59, extended the 17 Geo. IIL, c. 57, to Ireland, 
in the cases of prints made without the proprie- 
tor’s consent. 

The 27 Geo. IIL, c. 38, gave the copyright in 
patterns for manufactures in linens, icoes, 
cottons, or muslins, to the inventor, designer or 
printer, for two months, the name of the printer 
or eee being required to be printed at the 
end of each i of linen, &c. The act gives 
the remedy of special action on the case as against 
any person who printed any such patterns with- 
out the consent of the proprietor in writing, in 
the presence of two or more witnesses. The 
right of action is required to be limited to three 
months only. As this statute was passed merely 
for one year, it was re-enacted by the 29th of 
Geo. IIL. c. 19, and declared perpetual by the 
34 Geo. IIL, which also enlarged the period of 
protection from two to three months. The 
2 & 3 Vict., c 13, extended the 27th and 
34 Geo. ITI. to Ireland, and moreover made them 
applicable to “ fabrics composed of wool, silk, or 
hair, and to mixed fabrics composed of any two 
or more of the following materials, namely, linen, 
cotton, wool, silk or hair.” The 2 & 3 Vict., 
c. 17 (passed in 1839), gave to the proprietor of 
every “new and origi ign” an exclusive 
right to use it for twelve calendar months after 
registering such design. The purposes to which 





such designs were to be applicable were declared 


to be, Ist. A orprint worked into or 
upon, or prin or painted upon any article of 


manufacture, being a tissue or textile fabric 
except lace, linens, cottons, calicoes, muslins, 
and other articles mentioned in the previous 
acts: 2ndly. For the modelling, or casting, or 
the embossment, or chasing, or engraving, or for 
any other kind of impressing an ornament on 
any article of manufacture, not being a tissue or 
textile fabric: 3rdly. For the shape or configu- 
ration of any article of manufacture, except lace, 
linens, cottons, calicoes, muslins, and any other 
articles within the previousacts. The act confers 
upon the proprietor of a new and original design 
made for the modelling, or the casting, or the 
embossment, or the chasing, or the engraving, 
or for any other kind of impression or ornament 
on any article of manufacture, being metal, or 
mixed metals, the exclusive right of using it for 
three years, from the time of registering, which 
must take place previously to publication. By 
the term “ proprietor,” is meant the “author” 
of the design, unless it is executed for another 
person for a consideration, and then the pur- 
chaser is deemed to be the propri for the 
purposes of the act. The penalty of not less 
than 5/, nor exceeding 301, is imposed for any 
act of piracy in respect of such registered designs, 
to be recovered by action, or by summary pro- 
ceeding before | age = act authorises th 

appointment of a registrar of designs, and i- 
fies his duties. But the 5 & 6 Vict., e100, 
(the recent’ Copyright of Designs Act of 1842,) 
has repealed the last five acts, reserving 
however the copyright acquired under them 
until the expiration of their respective term, 
and the remedies] under those acts, where 
offences have been committed prior to 10th 
August, 1842. 

It will be useful to mention only the effect of 
the third section, which provides “with regard 
to any new and original design, (except for sculp- 
ture and other things within the provisions of 
the 38 Geo. IIL, ¢. 71, and 54 Geo. IIL, c. 56,) 
whether such design be applicable to the orna- 
menting of any article of manufacture, or of any 
substance artificial or natural, or partly artificial 
and partly natural, and that whether such design 
be so applicable for the pattern, or for the shape 
or configuration, or for the ornament thereof, or 
for any two or more of such purposes ; and by 
whatever means such design may be so appli 
cable, whether by printing, painting, embroidery, 
weaving, sewing, modelling, casting, embossing, 
engraving, staining, or by any other means what- 
soever, manual or chemical, separate or com- 
bined, Be it enacted, that the proprietor of every 
such design, not previously published, within 
Great Britain and Ireland, or elsewhere, shall 
have the sole right to apply the same to any 
articles of manufactures, or to any such sub- 
stances as aforesaid, provided the same be done 
within Great Britain and Ireland, for the respec- 
tive terms hereinafter mentioned, such respective 
aus to -he-conpeel See 
design being registered according to this a 
The eaten then mentions thirteen classes, to 
which such design and a may be 
applied, and gives the copyright for a term vary- 
ing esnoniing to each class, which may be stated, 
for the sake of convenience, in the following 
form :— 

Class 1.—Articles of manufacture composed 
wholly or chiefly of any metal or mixed metals. 
Copyright for three years. 

Ines 2.—Articles of manufacture composed 
wholly or chiefly of wood. Copyright for three 


years. 
Class 3.—Articles of manufacture composed 
wholly or chiefly of glass. Copyright for three 


ears. 

: Class 4.—Articles of manufacture com 
wholly or chiefly cf earthenware. 

three years. 

Class 5.—Paper-hangings. Copyright for three 
years. 

Class 6.—Carpets. ight for three years. 
a. Shaye dag be opi J 
y printing, or by any ame 

colours are or may hereafter be produced upon 
tissue or textile fabrics. Copyright for sme 
calendar months. 
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Class 8.—Shawls, not comprised in Class 7. 
Copyright for three years. : e 
Glass 9.—Yarn, thread, or warp, if the design 
be applied by printing, or by any other od 
by which colours are or hereafter may pro- 
duced. Copyright for nine calendar months. 

Class 10.—Woven fabrics, composed of linen, 
cotton, wool, silk or hair, or of any two or more 
of such materials, if the design be gaaye re | 
printing or by any other process by w 
colours are or may hereafter be produced upon 
tissue or textile fabrics ; excepting the articles 
included in Class 11. Copyright for nine calendar 
months. 

Class 11.—Woven fabrics, composed of linen, 
and (as in Class 10,) coming within the descrip- 
tion technically called furniture, and the repeat 
of the design whereof shall be more than twelve 
inches by eight. Copyright for three years. 

Class 12.—Woven fabrics, not composed in 
any preceding class. Copyright for twelve 
calendar months. 

Class 13.—Lace and any article of manufac 
ture or substance not comprised in any preceding 
class. Copyright for twelve calendar months. 

This act concludes by makingseveral provisions 
in detail for the registration, the transfer of 
copyright, piracy of designs, (the penalty being 
from 5i. to 301. for every offence,) the certificate 
of registration of design, and inspection of 
registered designs. It will not have escaped ob- 
servation that. whilst a copyright for three years 
has been given by the Act to Class 3, that for 
nine months only is given to Class 7 ; the design 
in the latter being applied solely by printing, or 
by any other process by which colours may be 
produced upon tissue or textile fabrics. There are 
probably good reasons known to artists or manu- 
facturers for the difference in the term of the 
copyright as applicable to articles like shawls, 
usually remarkable for elegance of pattern. 

Having called attention to the statutory pro- 
tection given to artists, and especially of de- 
signers for the manufactures, we may conclude 
this branch of the Fine Arts, by noticing the few 
cases which have come before the courts under 
those enactments. 

We need make no apology for thus dwelling 
upon the subject of copyright of design, when 
we remember its importance to the wealth 
and commerce of Great Britain as well as to 
Art itself. Not only has the excellence of 
foreigners in designs been the subject of much 
praise, but, it is well known that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his first discourse to the Royal 
Academy in 1769, took the earliest opportunity 
of adverting to manufactures, although, of course, 
in subordination to the higher departments of 
taste ; whilst he warned the students against 
merely mercantile considerations, he observed 
that “if the higher Arts of Design flourish, these 
inferior ends will be answered, of course.” The 
President, even in his dedication to the king did 
not consider it below his dignity to advert to 
the “Arts of elegance” as “Arts by which 
nanan are embellished, and science is 
refined.” 

As to engravings and prints it seems that a 
“servile imitation” of a chart or map, is liable 
to be restrained by equity, although there is 
obviously very little scope for variety or origi- 
nality in such a work, (see Lord Eldon’s obser- 
vations in Matthewson v. Stockdale, 12 Vesey, 
274.) The copying of architectural plates and 
plans, printed in “ Nicholson's Practical Builder,” 
such plates and plans having been taken from 
other works, but arranged differently, was sought 
to be restrained by Mr. Barfield, the proprietor 
ofan Architectural Dictionary, but the Court of 
Chancery refused to interfere by injunction, 
leaving the plaintiff to try his right at law, and 
merely directing the defendant to keep an ac- 
count (the case is reported in 2 Simon and 
Stuart's Reports, p. 1.) In the case of Wilkins v. 
Aikin, (17 Vesey, 422.) Mr. Wilkins had pub- 
lished his well-known work entitled, “The An- 
tiquities of Magna Grecia ;’ the defendant, Mr. 
Aikin, had published his work “On the Dorie 
Order of hitecture.” The question was, 
whether the defendant was liable to an injunc- 
tion, it being alleged that he had, under the pre- 

the 


tences of quoting made an improper 
and unjust use of the p intiff’s work to 





Lord Chancellor Hardwicke was of opinion that 


buildings, 

Pine’s engravings from the tapestry of the House 
of Lords, alone prevented any one from “ copy- 
ing his prints of the tapestry,” that being na 
eopied from the drawings ; (vide Jarman’s Con- 
veyancing ae _ vii, for an excellent 
summary 0! ws of patents, and copyright, 
with —e 3rd edition.) In a subsequent 
case, Jefferys v. Baldwin, (Ambler’s Reports, 164,) 
the. plaintiff filed an injunction bill in equity 
to restrain the alleged piracy of his print of 
“The Busses of the Society of the British Her- 
ring Fishery.” Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
thought the plaintift’s print was not within the 
8th Geo. IL, “which was made,” said his lord- 
ship, “ for the encouragement of genius and Art ; 
if it was, ———— who employed a printer or 
engraver would be so too. The statute was, in 
that respect, like the statute of inventions, from 
which it was taken.” Under the act of 17th 
Geo. IIL, c. 57, arose the case of Newton +. 
Cowrie, (12 Moore, 467,) where the question was, 
whether an engraving on a “ reduced scale of a 
drawing annexed to a specification, was the sub- 
ject of copyright.” It was decided in the affir- 
mative, Chief Justice Best observing, “ Zhe first 
engraver does not claim the monopoly of the use of 
the picture from which the engraving is made ; he 
says, take the trouble of going to the picture your- 
self, but do not avail yourself of my labour, who 
have been to the picture and have executed the 


drawing. 

It is stated by Mr. Sweet, in his edition of 
Jarman before referred to, that “no copyright 
exists under the statute of Victoria, or the old 
acts, in a work published abroad, by reason 
merely of such publication.” In Page v. Towns- 
hend, (5 Simon, 395,) prints, which had been en- 
graved abroad, but were first published here, 
were held to be without the protection against 
piracy given by the Engravings Acts. Another 
case, under the 17th Geo. IIL. ¢. 57, came before 
Lord Mansfield. The plaintiff brought an action 
for the piracy of four sea-charts, which the de- 
fendant had embodied in one. It was alleged 
that the latter had copied the engravings. Lord 
Mansfield told the jury that the question was, 
whether the alteration was merely colourable or 
not? His lordship observed, “There must be 
such a similitude as to make it probable and 
reasonable to suppose that one is a transcript of 
the other, and nothing more than a transcript. 
In the case of prints, no doubt different men 
may take engravings from the same picture, The 
same principle holds with regard to charts ; who- 
ever has it in his intention to publish a chart, may 
ublications. There 





take advantage of all prior | 
is no monopoly of the subject; but, upon any 
question of this nature, the jury decide 


whether it be a servile imitation or not. If an 
erroneous chart be made, God forbid it should 
not be corrected even in a small degree, if it 
become thereby more serviceable and useful for 
the to which it is applied. But here 
you are told that there are various and very 
material alterations. See teshabik tons 
is upon a principle, inapplicab: navi- 
guen The delenit eres, ba brs oo 

ing errors, y > ou 
think So you will find for the defendant” The 
j did so. In De Berenger v. Wheble, (2 Star- 





employed by B to engrave plates from 
belonging to B, took off from the plates so en- 
grav 


ViIngs 
engravi and not to prints 
taken from a lawful plate.” “Tt mt ty en 
ever, that a court of equity would interfere in such 
a case, by virtue of its jurisdiction in cases of fraud 
and breach of trust; and direct the impressions 
to be given up and restrain publication. Several 
cases have been decided as to the necessity of the 
name of the proprietor and the date appearing 
on the print, to entitle such gy weg cane 
tion ; they are all collected in Sweet's Jarman 
on Conv ing, vii. 681. 

It is, of course, well known, that any works 
of Art of an immoral nature are without the pale 
of protection. Happily, the national mind of 
Britain is too healthy, vigorous and pure either 
to require, or to endure, polluting and debili- 
tating stimulants. The most recent case under 
the statute, 7 Geo. IIL, c.c. 5—7, against pira- 
cies of engravings, is Moore v. Clarke, (6 Jurist, 
641.) The action was brought for an alleged 
piracy of an engraving of a mare called “ Bees- 
wing.” The defendant had published in a 
periodical of which he was oa 9 & por- 
trait, as it purported to be, of the horse 
“Coronation,” the winner of the Derby stakes 
in 1841. Several artists proved this to be an 
exact copy of the “Beeswing” engraving, 
varied, however, in the circumstance of the 
animal being represented as running to the left, 
instead of the right ; the person of the jockey, 
the back-ground, and other ~~ of pic- 
ture, being wholly different. e questions sub- 
mitted to the jury by the Chief Baron, Lord 
Abinger, were, whether Mr. Moore's engraving 
had been substantially copied within the apes | 
of the act; and, if so, whether the plaintiff 
sustained any damage thereby. He told them 
that “it was for them to say whether the main 
design had been copied; copying a part of a 
print or engraving was not within the act, the 
imitation might be in some prints so minute as 
not to be within the act. In the present case, 
the imitation was in points where eye of an 
te i ng '99 7 
copying.” The j i r. Moore 
ouiian no pa and a verdict being en- 
tered accordingly for the defendant, a new trial 
was moved for, upon the ground that “the learned 
judge was wrong in telling the jury that the 
whole of the ving must be copied substan- 
tially ; the words of the act being, expressly, 
‘that if any person shall copy an engraving in the 
whole, or in part: but, that, at all events, Mr. 


ing illegal? If so, the was entitled 
repre me feng hyn apaag 
oma bccgy & ho plone te 
he should be liab to pay to the owner of the 


int such asa ight assess.” They 
thought tho tues emening of e statute was, to 
render liable to an action any person who should 


make on enact sony of Ge © of an engray- 



































































































of England,” the main design havi 
been, as it was stated, ed, although the 
details were varied. It is understood that 


injunction was at once submitted to by the 
defendants. It is honourable to engravers, and 
indeed to society at large, that cases of piracy of 

vings or prints so rarely come before our 


Sculpture first received its legislative protec- 
tion in 1798, by the 38 Geo, IIL,c. 71. This 
was confirmed and en , about sixteen years 
by the 54 Geo. IIL, c 56. The 
former act gave the sole right and property for 
fourteen years to every person who should 
make any new model, or copy, or 
from any such model, of an or any part 
of the human figure, or the head, or an part of 
any animal, or the statue of any animal, or who 
should make any copy or cast from any new 
model, in alto or basso-relievo, or any work in 


an action to recover damages. But being found 
inadequate to the protection of sculptors, and, 
especially, in a case of Gahagan rv. Cooper, 
(3 Campbell's Reports, 111,) the 54 Geo. IIL, 
was i, which used words more precisely 
defining the subject of the copyright, as “new 
and original sculpture,” and “any subject being 
matter of invention in sculpture, or of any 
alto or basso-relievo,” or of any “cast from 
nature.” This act gave protection to seen 
of the copyright. It also conferred on the original 
sculptor, if alive at the end of the fourteen 
years, and, if he had not parted with his pro- 
perty in-his work, a further term of fourteen years. 

e case of Gahagan v. Cooper was an action 
on the 38 Geo. LIL, c. 71, § 2. for pirating a bust 
of Mr. Fox. It was held that it was no offence 
under that act to sell a pirated cast of a bust, if 
such cast had any addition to, or diminution 
from the original, and it appeared to be no 
offence to he a pirated cast, if it was a perfect 
facsimile of the original. Lord Ellenborough, 
after observing that the statute seemed so to 
have been framed as to defeat its own object, 
said, “these artists must again apply to Parlia- 
ment for protection, and they had better not 
model the new act themselves, as they seem to 
have done the former.” Hence the act of 
54 Geo. IIL 

It was contended in argument in the recent 
case of the Attorney-General v. Strange, that 
any gentleman or nobleman who had formed 


a gallery of sculpture, or who had bought a col- | 


lection, such as the Arundel, or the Elgin 
marbles, had a right to prevent any one from 
making any drawings or representations of them, 

r giving riptions of them, or any of them, 
without consent, express or implied. 
probable that equity would now interfere in 
such a case, unless some act of dedication to the 
public could be proved or inferred to have taken 

lace, and this, as an acute legal critic has said, 
13 Jurist, 42,) commenting on the Lord Chan- 
cellor's judgment in the Attorney-General v. 
Strange, raises another question, what amounts 
to a dedication to the public? 

Paintings have not, as such, been made the 
subject of legal copyright, probably, because the 
rights of artists respecting them, Love rarely, if 
indeed, ever been invaded, or, as is more likely, 
because the artist, or the purchaser of the paint- 
ing, bas given authority to the engraver to copy 
his production, and multiply such copies for Hf 
admirers of Art. Other artists may have acqui- 
esced in the art of copying from their works by 
means of engraving, by reason of the celebrity 
they thereby acquired and its consequent increase 
of employment and fame; a point to which, we 
think it is probable artists of eminence, will be 
inclined to give more attention, than to those 
strictly legal rights of property, unless in cases 
of obtrusion upon their privacy. The right of a 
ae in the portrait, or the landscape which 

has painted, can, of course, exist no longer 
than the period, during which he hasa right to its 
on, and has uncontrolled dominion over 
tf as his property. This includes, not simpl 
the right to the mere material substance, mo | 
as the canvas, the paint, and the varnish, but 
that form or image which has been stamped 
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It seems | 
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upon the material, by his genius and intellect. 
When the artist sells his painting, the 
becomes invested with the same rights, and 
amongst them, is included that of selling or 
giving permission to — copies by means 
of engravings or otherwise. A painter may, before 
selling his picture, contract to permit an engraver 
to wae a print of it, and thus gain doubly, first, 
by the value of his work, and secondly, by the 
value of the license granted to multiply copies, 
But, of course, such agreement, if not executed 
previously to the purchaser's taking possession 
of the painting, is not binding upon such pur- 
chaser, or upon any subsequent possessor, who 
is, in legal language, altogether a stranger to it. 
Whether a painting is more or less valuable, by 
reason of its having, or not having, been made 
the subject of an engraving, may depend much 
nm the mind and feelings of the purchaser. 
e original painting of Wilkie’s “Blind Fiddler,” 
for instance, is to its r, not the less 
intellectually or artistically valuable, because 
engravings from it have been published in every 
part of the world. It is still the original, and 
this fact, may, to most minds, increase mentally, 
its value. The nobleman who purchases a 
valuable painting, may be considered as prizing 
it, on account of its being the original. It can 
signify little or nothing to him, whether a million 
engravings have been been made from it before 
it came into his possession, or whether none at 
all has been made. It seems reasonable to believe 
that the original painting would derive increased 
value as a work of Art, in epee as it was 
known to be a favourite with men of taste. The 
popularity of the engravings enhances the value 
of the original, whose possessor, whether artist 
or patron, can in no way be injured by the mul- 
tiplication of copies. To be sure, if we ma 
suppose the improbability of an artist or col- 
lector being actuated by sordid motives, he may 
have in strictness a right to say, that in addi- 
tion to the value of the painting (the maximum 
of which, if the work proceeded from the easel 
of a first-rate artist, he might himself fix,) he 
would further profit by selling permission to 
engrave it, whilst it was in his ion. It 
was argued in the Attorney-General v. Strange, 
in opposition to the motion, “no doubt the 
owner of anything may use every means in his 
power to prevent that thing being seen by 
another person ; but, if that other person sees it, 
the owner can have no right of property in the 
notion or idea created in the mind of t the person 
who has seen it. A sculptor might embody in 
marble the same ideas as those created by the 
painter. It is a knowledge acquired by a power 
given by God; it is like lighting my torch at 


| your torch,—you are nothing the poorer.” Such 


an argument, of course, assumes permitted 
access to the original, which, happily for the 
public, is seldom or never refused. It would be 
unpatriotic and injurious to Art itself to do 
so. “ Paintings and statues,” said Burke, “by 
imitating nature, seem to extend the limits of 
creation.” Who would narrow those limits by 
arbitrary rules of law, or by rigorous legis- 
lation! There is in reality, no copyright in 
a — The term is unknown to the 
common law. It is altogether a creature of 
the legislature, whose task it has been, in the 
numerous statutes above referred to, to define it. 
Such statutes, being penal, have always received a 
severe construction. To talk of a “copyright” 
in pictures, therefore, is to speak loosely and 


without meaning. In legal language, the term 
as applied to pictures, is unintelligible. It may 


have a popular meaning, but it is erroneous. 
An agreement or stipulation for the sale of the 
“copyright” of a painting would be a novelty, 
nay more, it would be an absurdity, for it would 
become a — the very next moment after the 
property in the painting changed hands, as it 
might do by death pom mre The right of 
pri is of course incidental to all property, 
and this is all that exists, inbependntaliy of 
statute laws, by which paintings are unaffected. 
Such, we trust, will ever remain the law of 
England, for certainly such is its policy. The 
copyright laws protecting literature, we believe, 
are now considered to have had a mischievous 
effect, both upon authors and the public, The 
policy of such laws is inconsistent with modern 








and more notions of 
—— mee -_ public policy, 
statutory 
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paintings, is unjust. It is, we conceiv 
——e wren brs sett those general ri hs 
whi fers upon the rest of mankind, 
without caything that is special or exclusive, 
The —— is, what is best for Art? for with 
this the interests of artists are identical. We 
cannot hesitate to say, that that is the best for 
Art, which leads men to despi 
success, and to aspire to more distant, and 
far higher, but not less valuable reward of 
imperishable Fame. But our limits remind us 
that we must abstain from argument. 


The only remaining point to which we can 
advert, is recently doomned in the Attorney 
General v. Strange, namely, whether the possessor 


of copies, or of a list of works of Art, executed 
by another, can, without his consent, exhibit 
such copies, or publish such list, with or without 
criticisms, to the world? According to the 
recent decisions by Vice-Chancellor Bruce, 
and by the Lord Chancellor, upon appeal, this 
cannot be done. The case has been so recent] 
and so fully before the public, as to render it 
unn to dwell upon its details, The 
judgment of Vice-Chancellor Bruce, has been 
published in a detached form. The short 
result of this case is, that an exclusive right 
of property belongs to an artist, entitling him 
by injunction to restrain the publication of 
any list, or description of such artist's works, 
without permission. It seems to be settled 
by this important case that the knowledge 
of any particular works of Art upon which 
labour and genius have been expended, unless 
fairly and clearly obtained, cannot be made use 
of for the purpose dy publicity to such 
works. The occasio} loan or gift of such 
works to friends or acquaintance, hag been con- 
sidered by one branch of the court as in no way 
derogating from the right of the original _ 
rietor to retain them in a state of privacy. i 
latter proposition has not assumed the form of 
a solemn decision ; it is a mere obiter dictum. 
The loan of a painting or a statue, carries with 
it an implied trust in favour of the rights of 
the original proprietor. The gift of a work, 
if absolute af complete, conveys, it is conceived, 
to the receiver, the same rights as those belong- 
ing to a purchaser. Whatever moral control in 
point of honour and correct feeling, the proprie- 
tor might have over his work, when given, in law 
he could have none. It is merely the strict legal 
and equitable rights of property that we have 
been considering, and especially that property 
which is the result of creation by the intellect 
of artists. The paucity of cases in which rights 
have been invaded, seems to — that among 
artists and engravers, and all who feel an interest 
in the Fine Arts, a just, honourable, and liberal 
feeling has always existed. The efforts of genius 
have commanded, and ever must command 
reverence. Whatever rights of property an 
artist or a patron may possess, he will exercise 
them merely defensively, against the imperti- 
nence of the = or the selfishness of the 
sordid. They will be left in honourable abey- 
ance, when the knowledge of Art can be dissemi- 
nated by exhibiting to the civilised world the 
results of labour, talent, and gonius, in the 
production of the most perfect models of taste 
and beauty. “No genuine work of Art ever 
was or ever can be produced,” says Fuseli, 
“but for its own sake; if the artist do not 
contrive to please himself, he never will finish, 
to please the world. Can we ourselves 
that all the treasures of the globe could sud- 
denly produce an ‘Iliad,’ or ‘Paradise Lost, 
the ‘Jupiter of Phidias,’ or the ‘Capella Sistina! 
The age of Julio and Leone demanded genius 
for its own sake, and found it,—the age of 
Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban, demanded talents 
and dis; to flatter their own vanity, and 
found them too; but Cosmo, Ferdinand, and 
Urban are sunk in the same oblivion, or in- 
volved in the same censure with their tools; 
Julio and Leone continue to live with the per 
manent powers which they had called forth. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





ON THE CHEMISTRY OF COLOURS EMPLOYED IN THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


No. 1. THE RARE METALS. 

the chemical composition of colours, it will be 
our aim to render every statement as full and 
satisfactory as possible. This will of course 
interfere with any attempt at making this series of 
articles such as can properly be termed popular, 
but they will we hope be essentially wseful.— 
Although it will be impossible to avoid occa- 
sionally the use of chemical terms, they will 
be introduced as sparingly as may be consistent 
with the correctness of description. ; 

Science in its progress has furnished us with 
numerous new metals and combinations, which, 
although not yet introduced into Art or Manu- 
facture, except in a few instances, promise to be 
available, when chemistry has made us more 
familiar with their constitution and compounds. 
It has been thought advisable before we enter 
on the description of the more important mineral 
colours to devote an article to the consideration 
of this class and of some others which may be 
regarded as nearly allied to them. 

In pursuing, according to this arrangement, our 
investigations into the useful applications of the 
colours prepared from the metals, and of the 
metals themselves where employed for surface 
ornamentation, the next which claims our atten- 
tion is that exceedingly useful substance 

PLATINUM, 

Although this metal from its peculiar physical 
properties is available for numerous purposes in 
the Arts and Manufactures, it does not yield 
many coloured combinations, and from its ex- 
pense it is seldom employed by the artist. 

Platinum was first discovered in 1741, and it 
is now found in Brazil, Peru, the Uralian Moun- 
tains, and in small quantities in the sands of the 
Rhine. The oxides of platinum are of a black 
or grey character, but by the addition of the 
alkaline and earthy salts to solutions of platinum 
we form triple compounds, which are generally 
of a yellow or buff colour. It is now some 
years since Mr. Field introduced these prepa- 
rations to the artist, and among others a peculiar 
platinum yellow, which although very permanent 
was not sufficiently superior in tint to many of 
the other pigments, to ensure its being adopted, 
and the chromate of baryta now supplies its 
place. A very fine and peculiar yellow may be 
formed from platinum in the following manner : 
Take a solution of the chloride of platinum, and 
add thereunto a sufficient quantity of limewater 
to render the solution perfectly neutral, and 
then, in the dark, give a slight excess of lime to 
the mixture. Place the solution in a clear glass 
bottle in the sunshine, and gradually a yellow 
powder will be precipitated, the quantity i 
with the — of a to which the solution 
is exposed. is colour appears to possess the 
quality of unchangeability mor the influence of 
either light or of the atmosphere. M. Salvétat, of 
the National Manufactory of Sévres, has recently 
introduced a grey, used in ornamenting i 
which is prepared in the following manner from 
platinum: He mixes together one part of powdered 
platinum with three parts of minium, one part of 
sand, and one of borax. This mixture produces in 
the fire a very fine grey, which is of the best 


quality for painting upon porcelain. M. Salvétat 
has also stated that all the metals which ordi- 
narily accompany platinum similar excel- 


lent qualities, and fine useful colours are to be 
produced from palladium and ruthénium. 

The mode in which finely divided platinum is 
prepared is by decomposing the ammonio-chlo- 
ride at a red heat. The residue is a very porous 
and but slightly coherent sponge. To produce 
rs = _— sinten the yellow salt is mixed with 

e ore calcination, the salt being 
afterwards washed out with boiling water. In 
this state the metal is of a fine black, and is of 
the utmost ency. The lustre of platinum 
is obtained by mixing with a concentrated solu- 
tion of the metal some essential oil of lavender. 





This solution is washed over the porcelain, which 
is then exposed to a strong heat in a muffle, 
ween, eee enon uires a fine metallic lustre, 
w bears being highly burnished. Notwith- 
standing the value of this metal to the chemist, 
and in many processes of manufacture, its pre- 
parations are not available, as a result, 
to the purposes of the artist. I with the 
exception of the process of M. Salvétat, at use in 
Sévres, we are not aware of any process of orna- 
mentation to which it is at present applied as a 
colour. The French manufacture 
surface of which are platinised by a process 
similar to that which we have described above, 
many of which are of considerable beauty, and 
they possess the advantage over merely silvered 
articles of remaining without tarnish for many 


years. 
Glass is platinised by precipi a by metal 
directly from its solution upon the surface. 


Dibereiner employs an alcoholic solution of 
chloride of platinum, which he e rates to 
dryness, and then re-dissolves the mass, 
which he again evaporates, and thus continues 
until the metal is no longer precipitated by a 
solution of sal-ammoniac, being in fact converted 
into an organic compound of acetyle and chloride 
of platinum. When glass is coated with a solu- 
tion of this substance and held in the flame of 
a spiritlamp, the platinum is revived as a 
brilliant metallic mirror over the surface. Four 
parts of dry chloride of platinum, four parts of 
alcohol, and five parts of the essential oil of 
lavender, is the mixture employed both on glass 
and hard porcelain by Ludersdorff. We Coes 
in this last case a chemical combination which 
does not differ materially from the former, and 
the process will be seen to be in many respects 
very similar to Drayton’s patent process for 
silvering glass, to which we devoted an article in 
the ys a ok; No. 125, to which we must 
refer those of our readers who desire more in- 
formation on the action of the essential oils on 
metallic solutions.’ 

Inipium.— This is one of the metals which is 
commonly discovered associated with platinum. 
It indeed forms one of a class which are often 
found together in nature, and which 
many physical and chemical properties in com- 
mon, viz., platinum, palladium, osmium, rhodium, 
and iridium. The oxide of iridium has been 
employed in Germany, France, and England, in 
the art of painting in vitreous colours. The 
metal is of a fine grey, but its oxide produces a 
black which is far superior to any of the mineral 
blacks known. Its great advantage to the glass 
and porcelain manufacturer is, that the fine 
black is not decomposed at a cherry-red heat. 
At a white heat, however, the oxide of iridium 
loses its oxygen, and if placed in contact with any 
hydrogen or hydro-carbon, the mass detonates 
with violence. With the exception of in the 
glass and porcelain manufactory we know not of 
any use the iridium is pué to, except for forming 
with rhodium what is called the native alloy, 
which being remarkable for its hardness, is some- 
times used to form the bearings for delicate 
philosophical instruments. 

Patiapium.—Although the chemical com- 
pounds of this metal are not employed in the 
Arts, it is of the utmost value itself, as prevent- 
ing silver from ishing. When from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent of palladium is united 
with silver, the com: metal may be exposed 
to any of those chemical agents which blacken 
silver, and no effect will be produced upon it. 
In this way other metals may be protected from 
oxidation. Mr. Reeks, of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, is now engaged actively upon a 

rocess by which any metals may be with 
Palladiurs, and thus effectively protected from 
tarnish ; the value of this in many departments 
of manufacture will be great. 

Ruoprum.—Some of the salts of rhodium are 
of a most beautiful ruby red; but as yet they 
have not been used in the Arts, owing princi- 
pally to the scarcity and consequent cost of the 
metal. of our ish manufacturers have 
recently employed a silicate of the oxide of rho- 
dium, for giving to glass a fine ruby red; which 
is as beautiful as that which is imparted by gold. 

Urnanium.—The oxide of uranium, when pure, 
produces a beautifully delicate yellow ; but most 





a solution of the nitrate of uranium, 
precipitated as a yellow powder by ammonia, 
and after well washing with soft webring 


state of purity. 
Vanabium, a metal first discovered in the 
slags of the reducing furnaces of in 


Sweden, and more largely in a ore, 
is of a silvery lustre. Its peo nd gender te 
employed in giving a green colour to glass ; but 


of zine by Stromeyer in 1817, yields an oxide of 
an exceedingly beautiful orange yellow, which 
appears to be of great permanency; but owing 
to the scarcity of the metal, it has not hitherto 
been employed in the arts or manufactures. 
Tunosten.—This metal, which is of an iron- 
grey colour, exists y in nature, in combina- 
tion with lime and with iron. In the tin and 
copper mines of Cornwall, particularly the for- 
mer, it is sometimes found intermi in such 
quantities with the tin ores as materially to 
ne their Ms price, os to the aoe 
of se i e tungsten any process 0 
odie. O Enis naa until” late . has not 
been rendered available for any useful purpose. 
Within the last two years, however, a Mr. Oxland 
has patented a ome by which the tungsten 
is separated, with great advantage, from the tin 
ores, and consequently large quantities of the 
tungstate of soda, and the oxide of tungsten, a 
pale yellow powder, formed. In the metallurgic 
arts a small quantity of tungsten has been em- 


ployed, but its use is ill understood any 
saree those who are in the habit of employing 
it. e tungstate of soda promises to me 


a valuable mordant, and we understand that 
many experiments which have been made by 
calico-printers have given the most favourable 
results, particularly when employed with the 
madder colours, for which it appears likely to 
supersede the muriate of tin which has hitherto 
been almost exclusively —— 
Sirver.—As a colour this metal is rarely 
employed, on account of its liability to change 
et the action of light. By ing to the 
article on Photography (Art-Journal, No. 119) it 
will be found that nearly all the sensitive sur- 
faces are produced by the agency of salts of 
silver. The chloride with rapidity from 
white to grey, and eventually to b and even 
the dark olive oxide‘%is, after a short time, turned 
black with a metallic lustre, owing to the 
separation of the pure metal. In porcelain and 
lass manufacture the chloride of siver, uced 
by adding common salt to a solution of silver in 
nitric acid, is employed in combination with the 
salts of gold to give greater deli and variety 
to the carmines and purples. rding to 
Brongniart the utmost precaution must be 
observed to protect the chloride of silver from all 
light during the process of drying and also to 
free it from every trace of copper, with which 
the silver of commerce_is frequently alloyed ; 
since it appears the presence of any darkened 
chloride or of any oxide of copper, interferes 
with the production of the beautiful carmines 
and les which may be obtained by its mix- 
ture with the purple of cassius. The 
of preparing silver for silv 
similar to those employed in 
from gold and platinum. Silver is 


processes 
are precisely 


by the glass manufacturer to produce some 
ee Bay colours, ly such as are 
in 
Manaaness.—Metallic is rarely 
seen ; the oxides of this being em- 
mbit as se 
fangel em os yee 
for staining = At Sévres it is used in the 


























: pomenes 
is now more extensively employed 
than it was formerly. The native oxide of man- 


is 
toad asa > 
peculiar brown to man descriptions of porcelain. 
According to * adore 9 it is always advisable 
to employ the oxide of manganese pre as 
recently as possible from a 
chloric acid, by precipitation with ammonia or 
i mA in a large tity of water. 
j xide of man- 
ese, is well washed, and being dried, care- 
fully calcined. The salts of manganese do not 
appear to offer sufficient advantages over many 
other colours, to render them available to the 
artist in oil or water colours. In glass manufac- 
ture the peroxide of manganese forms a very im- 
portant substance, It is largely employed in 
the manufacture of flint, crown, and plate glass ; 
the principal use being to the peroxida- 
tion of the iron which enters into the composi- 
tion, and thus to preserve the whiteness of the 
glass. Some curious phenomena connect them- 
selves with the use of manganese in glass. If 
the quantity employed slightly exceeds that 
which is necessary to prevent the peroxidation 
of the iron, or if the glass has been exposed 
to too long continued or too great a heat, it 
assumes a fine pink or rose colour. Indeed, 
where glass contains an excess of manganese, 
alth it may preserve its desired whiteness, 
it will, under the influence of sunshine, slowly 
change ‘and become gradually more and more 
pinky. This change may be frequently observed 
in the glass of the windows of old mansions, and 
it is not an uncommon occurrence that a ship 
ing to tropical climates with white glass 
in ker cabin vielewn returns home with glass 
of a fine rose tint. Much of the common cast 
flint glass which is in the market is dis- 
tinguished by this peculiar colour, produced 
by the employment of an excess of the oxide 
of manganese. 

The English market is supplied principally 
with manganese from Lifton, near Tavistock, in 
Devonshire, and Nuneaton, in Warwickshire. 
This mineral is found in some other districts, 
bat in no others are there such extensive 
deposits as occur in these localities. It will be 
seen that the colours which have hitherto been 
described, are metallic preparations, which do 
not afford any shades adapting them for the 
palette of the artist, unless it is under some 
— circumstances. It must not, however, 

forgotten that the enamel-painter avails him- 
self of all those colours which find a place in the 
laboratory of the potter. It should also be re- 
membered, that in employing any of the metallic 
oxides which have been named, as enamel 
colours, whether for glass, porcelain, or for the 
higher Art of the enamel-painter, they are 
mixed with silicious matter; with which, in the 
heat of the furnace, they combine and form a 
hard glass, 

In our next paper on this subject, those 
minerals which form the chromatic scale of him 
who delights to copy nature in the beauty of 
natural colour, and to represent humanity with 
the mind in its es moods, breathing, as it 
were, through the features which he faithfully 
ae by the magic of his Art on canvas, 
will form the subjects of chemical and physical 
examination. Mr. Apsley Pellatt, in his work 
on the “ Curiosities of Glass Manufacture,” has 
given some formule for the composition of 
colours with the metals we have named in this 
and the former article, of which we are exceed- 
ingly glad to avail ourselves :— 

Ruby Red—-6 owt. of batch (the technical 
name for the mixture used for making flint 
cas), with about 4 oz. of oxide of gold. 

or —%§ owt. of i 
90 Ibe of a batch, with 


_ Common Orange.—6 owt. of batch, 12 Ibs. of 
iron ore, and 4 Ibs of ‘ 
Gold Topaz Colowr.—6 owt. of batch, with 
3 Ibs. of oxide of uranium. 
Rosert Hur. 
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THE BEAUTY OF GREEK ART.* 
11 has been wel said that the study of the Beautiful 


is eminently \ ly, as a phi- 
losophical exercise, and y, a8 Tanah 2 
moral improvement. 

besides, - pte of the highest Leer sre hee - 


ment, and the cultivation of that faculty t 
therefore to be a primary object of education. 

there is an absolute perfection in ideal beauty 
which elicits universal admiration, cannot be dis- 
puted ; and the man who succeeds in establishit 
in any of the arts a standard of beauty on scien 
principles, who shows that by the application of 
certain rules of harmonic proportion t 

is to be certainly and unerringly attained, not only 
elevates human felicity by rendering its true source 
apparent, but gives a criterion by w all artistic 
productions may be tested. So much however has 
this subject been involved in obscurity, so man 
conflicting opinions have been advanced wi 
regard to the cause which produces the delight 
excited by the perception of beauty, that it requires 
no ordinary amount of courage to attempt to 
account on plain common sense principles, and on 
purely scientific grounds, for the universal admira- 
tion with which the beau ideal of Greek Art has 
been and ever will be regarded. 

Such courage however is manifested by the 
author of the work now before us, who in this, as 
in other productions, has done much to simpli 
and explain the lp of beauty both of form 
and clear ; and it is pleasing to the man, who 
by patient and diligent investigation, has latter! 
effected so many improvements in those arts whic 
conduce to our social and domestic comforts, now 
entering with loftier aim into the regions of the 
higher arts, and dispelling, in some degree, the 
darkness in which their first principles have been 
hidden. In Mr. Hay’s present work we have 
evidence which cannot rationally be resisted, that 
it was by an application of the principles of geo- 
metric harmony to the human head and counte- 
nance, that the beau ideal head and countenance of 
Greek Art was produced, 

This is an application of Zsthetics which has 
never hitherto been dreamt of, and which has 
resulted in what we cannot but deem one of the 
most interesting discoveries of modern times. How 
many earnest thinkers, how many eloquent enthu- 
siasts, have dwelt with rapture on the perfection 
of Greek Art, but how few have been able to 
account satisfactorily for the effect produced on 
their minds, or have agreed as to the method by 
which this perfection has been attained, Some 
have alleged that it proceeded from the superior 
mental and physical development of the Greeks; 
others from a selection and combination of features 
and parts: others again from an inherent percep- 
tion of beauty in the mind of the artists, superior 
to the forms generally found in nature. pu- 
diating these different theories, Mr. Hay asserts 
that this perfection was attained simp] adhe- 
rence to geometric rule, and that these eHfects were 
produced, because the proportions of those master- 
pieces of Art were the proportions recognised as the 
standards of perfection in geometry, and were those 
which invariably have a pleasing response in the 
human mind. 

It cannot be denied that in the works of our 
modern painters and sculptors, amidst much that 
is original in design, and much that is individually 
excellent both in conception and execution, we find 
many instances wherein the laws of harmonic pro- 
portion have been violated to such an extent, that 
the individual parts or features, however good in 
themselves, seem isolated and disjointed ; we find 
variety without unity, melodious notes rendered 
inharmonious by discordant arrangement. It is 
therefore apparent that esthetic culture ought to 
be insisted on as an essential part of artistic educa- 
tion; for although men of high genius, from an 
innate feeling for and perception of beauty, may 
succeed in eabaing their works with that quality, 
such results are not often attained without many 
fruitless and laborious efforts, all of which may be 
saved bya orl of the rules laid down by 
Mr. Hay, which indeed seem so simple, that b 
their application, the merest tyro ma roduce wit 
certainty the most perfect beauty. To the man of 

nius this knowledge will prove of incalculable 

efit, while its extensive diffusion will enable 
mankind generally to appreciate beauty and detect 
or 

The following quotation from Mr. Hay’s preface, 


* “Hay on the Science of those proportions by which 
as in 





the Human Head and Countena: 
a Greek Art, are disti from 
nary Nature.” Blackwood & Edin! and London. 
t Hay’s “ Laws of a om Oolourtnes 
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- Design, ty “tee First Principles of 
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“ The of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
that ‘ every ity should be taken ‘to dis. 
countenance false and vulgar opinion, that 
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together 
which their proportions are 
is equally detrimental to Art, the 
criticism must continue to rest upon 
and variable basis of mere * 
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In his definition of Aisthetics, Mr. Hay alludes 
oe ee the sub- 
ject in obscurity by confounding the 
with the i , the former being 
by certain fixed rules, the latter in the 


production of ideal combinations. This is a just 
remark, and we would follow it up, by — 
who maintain that a feeling or sense of beauty 
depends mainly on association, how it 

that the statues and temples of Ancient Greece, 
with which we can connect no associations, have 
been and continue to be universally — 
and admired. Baap Ene that = iration 
must proceed from t —— some inherent 
quality of beau which fin a response in every 
bosom. There is no reason to suppose that the 
developments of the heads of the Greeks were more 
remarkable than those of many modern nations, 
nor that they were of better formation. The types 
in Nature on which their temples, columns, capi- 
tals, and ornamentation were based were in no 
way superior to those primitive types found in 
other countries, and we can therefore see no cause 
to differ from Mr. Hay, when he infers that the 
entire region of Greek Art, Architectural, Picto- 
rial, and Sculptural, was based on the angles taught 
by Plato to be the origin of all that is perfect in 

ature and Art. 


by 
cise chiefly of their conceptive faculties. Tell a 
sculptor or painter that by working on the Platonic 
angles of forty-five and sixty, he will produce a 
skull, which, when clothed with muscle, will equal 
the best specimens of Greek Art, and he will very 
likely laugh at the idea ; but let him glance over a 
few of the plates in this very remarkable volume, 
and he will find that results which have hitherto 
been attained by the labours of genius alone, can 
be accomplished by the sim means, and 
the hum po — a i —e an 
expression must of course . ways, depend 
on artistic skill, talent, and observation, but the 
osseous anatomy of the Art is based on the princi- 
ples of Plato, now for the first time reduced to 
practical application. 
Mr. Hay’s work is divided into five parts :— 
PartI. Definition of Zsthetics. 
» II. On Asthetic Culture. 
», III. On the Harmony of Numbers, and the 
method of a) it to Form. 
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GIBSON. obtained were of incalculable importance to him | Hall. ‘This first invitation was followed 
JOHN : in after life. It was interesting and amusing too, ae ean gratia os oye | 
ae cos ‘ that even thus , with the study of Artasa| him. The kind and accomplished old man not ; - 
Ir is difficult to write freely concerning a great | taste, grew the practice of Art as.a profession. only before him a fine collection of prints 
living artist; to speak of what he is, how he | He used to dispose of his drawings to the school- paar mareng Fynetiamey warye fe 
became what he is ; and how was formed, trained, | boys, and was thus enabled to what the | some of the most valuable them to copy. 
built up, that individual mind and of which poverty of his parents denied to him, a little | At Allerton Hall he was in i. 
his works, in as far as he is “a ge man and pocket-money. One of his schoolfellows having | Lawrence, who became his generous and enthu- __ 
true,” are but the visible manifestation ; to show | received from. his. @ new prayer-book, | siastic patroness. She presented him to her _ : 
where the perfect thought has been worked out | wished to honour the. gift. by an “illustration” | brother General D’Aguilar, and her sister Mrs, : 
| in shape as perfect; where perchance— for | on the blank page. He applied to Gibson. The | Robinson; the latter, a beautiful and accom | ; 
humanity is ever fallible—the creating hand has selected—irom notion of the fitness | plished woman, with a genuine taste for Poetry ‘i - 
fallen short of the divine conception ; and how | of it would now be difficult to guess— | and Art, appears to have exercised at thistime _ f 
| the heaven-sprung genius, sustained by the | was “Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” from the | a most beneficial influence over Gibson's open- ' 
| strenuous will, battled with the adverse world | print after David's picture, which had seen | ing mind and powers. Of what unspeakable | : 
| and overeame it, until step by step the goal was | in a shop-window. The drawing was made; the | importance to a man of genius is early | i 
| reached, towards which his soul had yearned in | boy 'y paid sixpence for it, and stuck it as a intercourse with. pure, high-aninded, intellectual i 
} boyhood ;—to —_ JS tify and iece in his prayer-book. women, those can tell who know not only all the 
freely belongs to ano e, another good it can bestow, but all the evil from which : 
|| For the present we must even meet the difficulty Por ie tage’ een onan yee a it can e; and know too, how earl: 
|| as we can; and who that admires Mr. Gibson profession. The : : respect weneuhded tends to purify emt 
|| would wish the difficulty removed? To know pat Baa yoo pe a pratt elevate those impulses which must live 
|| that he is now living and working among us is a = oF py rg the works of the brain and hand, and are to 
| satisfaction which may well compensate to the | 40.9 Cabinot-maker: ‘cal trate but will, | ttlent what the forge is to the metal. 
writer for the anxiety attending the task, as it | gust f ene doe 7 opesertne wel his | .. Mr: Roscoe had intended to send Gibson to | 
will surely reconcile the reader to what must | 2g to work, he in = Rome at his own expense. The misfortunes 


and to bind him over again as a 
wood-carver. He worked for two years at this 
employment, carving scrolls and ornaments for 
John Gibson was born at Conway, in the year | furniture. When he was about sixteen he visited, young 
1791. His father, a landscape-gardener, had | with a a ag the marble-works of | t.i0n up the profession. He 
| come over from his native place, Llanidan,* in | Messrs. 
| the Island of Anglesea, to lay out the grounds of | duced were merely ornamental, y- pieces, 
a gentleman of oe and a to 4 aa ee ee and ee — ; 
at Conway for several years rwards, elegance objects, | method’ pursued by Michael . i 
genom, wherever there has been a decided | copies from good models the lustre and beauty | S04 othérs of the great Ilan masters: when 
talent for the Formiative Arts, that talent has | Of the white marble, struck poor Gibson wit: Lamd : 
been manifested from earliest infancy,; and, as | Surprise and enchantment, and he returned | sitions; he modelled small figures in 
often, we find it recorded that the early talent | home with a new ambition wakened im his | 914 suspending them by 
has been remarked and cherished by some dis- | Soul. .What he had seen darkened his day the light upon them i 
criminating mother: Gibson is not an exception. | With melancholy—haunted his dreams by night. 
He began to draw on his father’s slate, and his | His masters had hitherto regarded him as their perfect accuracy and relief. At this time he ex- 
first production was a row of geese, as he had | best and most promising apprentice ; he had been | (tog . 
|| seen them on the glassy inlet near Conway, | treated with unusual kindness; his conduct | 4550 a stoon is i ; 

so well done, that his mother caressed and | had been uniformly steady and respectful. Con- | 7; ; 
praised him, and the geese became a standing ceive then the astonishment re eee lapse of eight-and-twenty years; as it has fre- 
| subject. At last his mother said, “Now, you | makers, when the gifted but ,- boy threw quently happened, under similar circumstances, __ 
|| must not go on repeating this every day;.draw | down his tools, and declared that “he would be |», j 
|| meahorse.” The child ran out into the fields; | ® sculptor, —that he would never work for them played in this early production. 
| watched a horse for some time; came back and | more!” Not work !—“we will have you up quote his own “depressed and mortified, | 
| drew it on his slate. His mother’s interest in | before the magistrate,—and you shall serve the | "ther than excited, and asked himself whether 
| his progress and her fond praise decided the | Test of your time in jail !”—-He remained im-| 1, could do much better now!” ‘There is | 
| 


Fé 
i 


be' unavoidably meagre and imperfect in the 
result. 


| 
| 








taste: but at Conway there was no one to moveable. “They had been most kind to me,” |. 49) 
|| or encourage, and caer nothing in AF said Gibson once in relating his part in this |}... y hes ‘ 
|| of Art but his father’s plans for gardens and | transaction, and speaking with deep and simple- | +10 same disappointment, and felt inclined to 
|| shrubberies. At this time, it seems, the family | hearted feeling,—“and I was, as I think now, | 14 yi sssolf the ion; perhaps, because | 
|| affairs were not prosperous; and when Gibson | horridly ungrateful; but there was something | 4), Peed omy oom h. Semin 
|| was about nine years old, his parents removed | Working within me too strong for me, or any then axt of using power. These fret pro- 
|| America, This slew von. aauananienie manne help for it!” In this dilemma Mr. Francis of | 410 - iin Je upon his fancy by the 
removal to a large town and a better school | the marble-works generously interfered, pyr |: pression “ tic 
|| opened to the young artist some means of im- | chased the remainder of hiertise, for-which the time he was saved from becoming a mannerist 
|| Provement, of which he, in his childish uncon- | Sm of 701, was paid te.the” cabinét-maker = | 04 an imitator, from ling into an 

scious way, and unmarked by all, availed and the formes intentures being cancelled, Gibson ne 
| himself. was bound apprentice for the third time,—a rare | oii. of his friewd, Mr. “No one,” 
The first objects that seized upon his atten- circumstance ; but now how gladly, how grate said Roscoe, “admires Michael Angelo more 
| tion in Liverpool were the prints in the fully did he exchange masters ! He wes the than I do, but you are to be a sculptor, not a 
| windows, On his way to and from happiest of the happy; up at early dawn; it | Hainter. You must not imitate Michael Angelo, 
| he lingered, apdhheund. and enchanted, before | cessantly at work ; carving, modelling. for your guide Greek Art ; there all is beauty, 
these, struck with a new sense of beauty, filled | His new employers soon found that they had | 4: nity and repose.” We have seen two lithe 
With vain longings to possess—to imitate. Hope- | made an advantageous bargain. They were able | tts ‘from models, executed by Gibson, for 
less of obtaining what he so admired and cov in a short time to dispense with their foreman the was 
he hit upon a singular plan of study. He w who afterwards went to London and became yet in the workshop of the 
stand pa Tae time before some i head workman to Chantrey. Cu 
print, dwelling on a single figure till it wasim-| But the apprentice was destined for |. 
pressed on his memory ; then he would run home | greater things hee inning to feel that | this lovely Greek fable seized on his 
quickly and imitate on paper the action or atti-| the workshop of the Messrs. could | nation !—and when he set aside Michael 
tude; then return to the window again and | afford him no more instruction; aspirations | as a model, and turned, as s fi 
| Again, and correct and re-correct his drawing, till | for something higher and better dawned w: advised, to the divine tranquillity of Greek Art, 
| “was completed. This habit of drawing his mind ; but whither was he to go! where, and | Cupid and Psyche came back to him, and 
| Tecollection stimulated his perception and how, seek their fulfilment! This was the turn- plea nena rma 
|} sre ed his memory for form; and he has ing point in his life. He wanted a friend, and tessa Fen year et mom 
| been heard to say that the advantages thus oddly | Providence sent him that friend in the person | still at every step there was a beyond— 

i The portrait, wed on wood, is copied from the pub- of the late Mr. Roscoe, then rich and prosperous, | beyond !—and 

| lished engraving of the by Penry Williams. a successful author, a patron of Art, and 

|| qq Thedrawing from which the statue of Queen hasbeen | by his towns-people with just pride and rever- | dent mind. His friends, Mr. Roseoe and Mra 
| ing, by paket ee ee eace, a ne who hed achieved La 
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Maes Mawr Francis seized opportuni’ to introduce Furnished with a sum of money sufficient for 
§ field) and lies = " “ooking hin his modest wants, and a letter of introduction 
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started from Liverpool in the summer of the 
year 1817. . 
through London, Gibson was intro- 
and’ tnd Brougham, and to Mr. Watson 
Taylor, a well-known patron of Art; the former 
gave him another letter to Canova; the latter 
ve him some commissions (busts of himelf and 
is family), the payment for which added to the 
slender funds of the traveller. He made the 
acquaintance of Flaxman, who looked over his 
deni and drawings, and encouraged him with 
kindly earnest praise. Flaxman considered a 
journey to Rome absolutely necessary to the 
education of a sculptor; Chantrey, on the other 
hand, considered it so much time lost ; and some 
temptations were held out to Gibson to induce 
him to settle in London, where one of his kind 
promised “to push him.” Apparently, 
Gibson had no desire “to be pushed,” but a true 
and passionate desire to distinguish himself in 
the poetical department of his Art: and happily, 
as we must think, the advice of Flaxman and his 
own nobler ambition prevailed. He continued 
his journey and arrived in Rome in the month 
of October, in the same year. 

He presented himself before Canova with his 
letters and his roll of drawings in his hand ; and 
with such anxiety and trepidation in his heart 
as took away all courage and self-possession. 
But Canova was a good judge of character as 
well as of talent; his reception was more than 
kind. General D’Aguilar, in his letter had re- 
quested that Canova would point out the most 
economical plan of study, the circumstances of 
his young hiend being very limited. On their 
next interview Canova welcomed him with even 
more cordiality, and spoke to him openly and 
with apparent interest of his views, and his 
means of carrying them out. “I have been 
thinking much about you,” said he kindly ; “ with 
steady industry you will become a great artist. 
I know that many young men of great merit, 
come to Rome to pursue their studies, with 
very little money in their purse; now the want 
of means must be no obstacle to your progress. 
I am rich; you must allow me to pay all the 
expenses of your sojourn here, till your own 
talent and industry have rendered you, as they 
certainly will render you, in time, independent 
of everybody.” Gibson, with strong expressions 
of gratitude, declined this offer ; he had enough, 
he said, to maintain him, with that strict economy 
he intended to practise, for more than two years, 
“ Well,” replied Canova with a smile, (he was not 
accustomed, perhaps, to have such offers refused ;) 
“well, it shall be as you please; if you work 
hard and make progress, I will introduce you to 
some of your countrymen. We shall see. 

The generous sculptor kept his word. Per- 
haps he remembered that when he arrived at 
Rome a friendless youth, his first patron had 
been an Englishman. He placed Gibson in his 
studio, and gave him the privilege of attending 
his Night Academy, where the students were 
the most select in Rome, and were exercised in 
modelling from life. Canova attended himself 
as director twice a week, and Gibson never missed 
a single night for three years. “Then,” said he, 
in a letter we are allowed to quote, “then, for 
the first time in my life I received such instruc- 
tion as I really needed, and learned the practice 
and the laws which govern Sculpture. The 
compositions I had executed at Liverpool were 
the productions of a vivid imagination which 
knew no bounds. All the designs 1 made at this 
time were to be within those rules which marble 
demanded. It was then I found how limited 
sculpture is.” 


On leaving Canova's studio he set up for him- 
self in the Via della Fontanclla. Here the writer 
of this memoir found him at work in the year 
1821, on his beautiful of “ borne 
oe Se vy a a In the selfsame studio he 

ound twenty-six years afterwards, modelli 
the exquisite bas-relief of the “Hours ‘ending 
—_ the et yo Sun.” There was some- 
‘hing inexpressibly touching, and elevating too, 
in this sense of progress without change : all 
appeared the same in that modest quiet little 
room ; but around it extended lofty and ample 
ateliers crowded with models of works, already 
executed or in progress; and with workmen, 





assistants, students, visitors. The sculptor him- 
i praise prosperity; p wi 
his mrad hry iring ; with no alloy of 
mean aims or penendl eal mingling with 
the intense appreciation of Fame ; and 


was the same benign, simple-mi and simple- 
hearted enthusiast in his Art as when he stood 
before Roscoe an unknown youth, 


“ And felt that he was greater than he knew!” 


But little now remains to be told. One day 
when modelling his group of Mars and Cupid, a 
tall young man entered his studio. “Are you 
Mr. Gibson?” “Yes, Sir.” The stranger mo- 
dest] y announced himself—“The Duke of Devon- 
shire. Canova has sent me to see what you 
are modelling.” The Duke looked and admired ; 
and not content with admiring, ordered the 
group in marble. It is now at Chatsworth. This 
was the first commission Gibson received at 
Rome; and the Duke may now recollect with 

leasure that he made a ppy man that day. 
The group of “Psyche and the Zephyrs” was 
first executed in marble for Sir George Beau- 
mont, and has since been repeated for the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia and Prince 
Torlonia. 

Among the drawings he showed to Canova 
there was a sketch of the meeting of Hero and 
Leander, made for his kind and generous pa- 
troness, Mrs. Robinson. Canova struck by the 
grace and passionate feeling of this sketch 
desired him to model it in bas-relief. The Duke 
of Devonshire ordered this also in marble, and 
it now adorns Chatsworth. 


After the death of his “noble master,” for so 
he delighted to style Canova, Gibson placed 
himself under the direction of Thorwaldsen, and 
aided by the instructions of this admirable artist 
and by his own manly and moral sense, he has 
shown that he could emulate the and 
elegance, without being led into the faults, of 
his first instructor. Quick to observe and to 
appreciate nature, he chooses his models well. 
A casual action or expression caught in passing 
through the streets of Rome has suggested some 
of his happiest conceptions ;* while, through a 
genuine poetical sympathy with all manifesta- 
tions of feeling and power, he imparts to the 
purest lines of form a degree of character and 
purpose which is usually thought to interfere 
with abstract beauty. Though this is a case in 
which certain comparisons are odious, and 
Gibson himself would not willingly accept a com- 
pliment at the expense of his “noble master,” 
yet we must be allowed to illustrate our position 
by an example. Of the ideal heads which Canova 
sent out by dozens from his studio, under the 
names of Beatrice, Laura, Psyche, Urania, Vestal 
Virgins, and so forth—who could distinguish one 
from another? If we asked which is Laura? 
which is Beatrice? we almost ex the show- 
man’s answer—“ Which you please, sir, which 
you please!” It has been said in excuse for 
Canova’s vapid heads, with their perpetual straight 
noses, short upper lips, and se mouths, that 
Greek Art did not aim, ought not to aim, at 
characteristic physiognomy. One day, on enter- 
ing Gibson's studio, there was a bust recently 
finished standing on its estal. “Helen of 
Troy !" we exclaimed—and it was Helen. The 
first glance brought her to mind, with all her 
fatal loveliness, and with a look as though she 
felt and knew how fatal. in, we remember 
two heads of Cupid and Psyche, now in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Huskisson, perfect in truth of indi- 
vidual expression, combined with exquisite beauty. 
The divine ardent boy—the tender innocent girl, 
not yet translated to the heaven she ht so 
dearly—are rendered with the utmost delicacy 
of feeling ; and nothing can exceed the finish of 
the marble, particularly in the Psyche. 

We have not to give a catalogue of the 
works with which Gibson has enriched the 
mag of his native land—and more particu- 

ly of his native place, if we may so call 


* We have heard Gibson mention his “Wounded Ama- 
zon falling from her Horse;” the group, in of 
“ Jocasta parting her Angry Sons;” the ft ay wane 
a Cupid on her Foot,” as instances of natural action casually 
observed, and afterwards adapted to the most poetical 





purposes. 





Liverpool, which insists on claiming 
own ; =a a" few of the 

striking _ t. one of 
the most beautifal—to our } wor Syd most 
beautiful—of all his creations, is the Cupid 

ing with a butterfly on his hand, and in the act 
of drawing an errow wherewith to transfix it. This 


; possessi , 
paolo Ctbesbud Ben? The “Cupid dis- 
i as a Shepherd Boy,” less ideal as a con- 
ception,"but exquisite for its graceful archness 
and simplicity, has been more popular It was 
execu for the Hereditary Grand 
Russia, and the artist has had to repeat it 
least seven times; we recollect to have seen it 


Mr. Appleton, of Boston. 

The “Hebe” wi and i her two 
ewers, has the chaste loveliness which becomes 
the goddess—“ Jove’s Daughter,” as well as his 
cup-bearer ; we believe, but are not sure, that 
this statue belongs to Mr. Henry Sandbach, of 
Liverpool, who 
ter,” and the “Aurora.” The “Sleeping Shep- 
herd,” which would be a beautiful companion 
for Thorwaldsen’s “Piping Shepherd,” was ex- 
ecuted for Lord George Cavendish, and repeated 
for the present Duke of Northumberland. The 
“ ppho ” standing forsaken, her head declined, 
her lyre and drooping from her hand, 
is in the possession of Mr. Ellams, of Liverpool. 
The “Proserpina” gathering flowers, at the 
moment she is surprised by the ‘gloomy Dis,’ 
was executed for Dwarkanath Tagore, of Calcutta. 

Of his bas-reliefs, perhaps the compositions 
most remarkable for true antique spirit are the 
“ Amalthea feeding the infant Jupiter,” in the 
possession of the 1 of Carlisle; and “Hebe 
pouring out nectar for Psyche,” (we know not 
where the marble is): for melancholy grace, the 
“ Wounded Amazon leading her Horse,” now in 
the possession of Mrs. Huskisson: and for 
flowing animated of motion, really like 
music to the eye, the “ Hours leading forth the 
Horses of the Sun,” lately executed for Lord Fitz- 
william, and which we may hope to see in this 
year’s Exhibition. 

Among his portrait statues, the precedence 
must be given to that of Her Majesty, of 
which an engraving is here introduced.“ en 
Gibson visited din 1844 for the first time 
after an absence of twenty-eight years, the Queen 
sent for him and commanded a statue of herself, 
intimating at the same time a desire, that the 
“statue should be a faithful portrait, such as her 
children should recognise, and calculated for a 
i not for any public institu- 
tion.” All the rest, and the manner of carrying 
out her wishes, the with excellent sense 
and taste left to the oe as best under- 
standing the capabilities of his own art. The 
engraving will give an idea of the pose, which 
has a gentle yet noble tranquillity, free from all 
i The head and bust were 


artist tried ore igh and veny delenit 
tint (pale rose le azure) carri 
the edge of the e wreath and 
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to the propriety of making the trial at all. It | 


was argued, that if once the introduction of 
colour were allowed in sculpture, it could only 
be under the guidance of the purest and most 
refined taste ; that the least excess, the least 
mistake in the application, must be fatal ; and 
this is true. However, the question of colour in 
Greek Art is one which involves such deep con- 
siderations of climate, light, subject, situation, 
style, &c., that we cannot enter upon it at pre- 
sent ; and in this particular instance, the objec- 
tion is set at rest by the admitted success of the 
experiment, the effect being in the highest degree 
elegant to the taste, and satisfactory to the 
eye; while to those who have deeply studied 
the various styles of Grecian Art, it gives plea- 
sure, as an illustration of the principles on which 
they worked. This statue is now placed in a 
vestibule at the top of the grand staircase in 
Buckingham Palace. A second statue of Her 
Majesty, somewhat different in pose and arrange- 
ment, has been executed by Gibson for the 
New House of Lords, destined, it is said, for 
the Prince’s Chamber. 

The statue of Mr. Huskisson, the great and 
lamented statesman, was executed some years 
before that of the queen, and was, we believe, 
the first portrait statue undertaken by Mr. 
( tibson. It was a commission from the gentlemen 
appointed to carry out the object of a subscrip- 
ton entered into by the merchants of Liverpool 
and hundreds of other persons of all classes and 
in every part of England, for the p of 
erecting a memorial of their respect and admi- 
ration of the dead, in the open cemetery where 
he lies buried. A small Greek temple is placed 

[Our engraving is taken from a prine after the portrait 

- 


of Mr. Gibson, painted by Pen illiams, an artist of 
considerable reputation, resident in Rome. } 
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over the spot, and within it the statue of the 
patriot and statesman. He stands, holding a 
roll of paper in both hands; a grand, simple, 
placid figure, well suited to its destination, as 
a votive, rather than a monumental statue. 
Some years afterwards the subscribers to the 
statue wished to remove it from a situation diffi- 
cult of access, where few of the townsmen, and 
yet fewer strangers, had’an opportunity of seeing 
it; and to place it under the central dome of the 
new Custom House, then in course of erection. 
The wish was natural enough; the situation was 
most appropriate for a memorial of the man 
whose large heart and enlightened mind had con- 
ceived and promulgated a new order of things in 
the commercial relations of the civilised world. 
The subscribers had no doubt the right to 
do their pleasure ; but it was also natural that 
the idea of this removal——this disturbance of a 
consecrated spot—should be most painful and 
repulsive to the hearts of some who survived 
him. It was a dilemma involving some feelings 
still too keen, and far too sacred, to be touched 
upon here. Finally, the widow of Mr. Huskis- 
son offered to present another statue to the town, 
on condition that the monumental statue thould 
remain undi , and her offer was accep 

To Gibson, who had so well succeeded in 
the first statue, this second commission was 
given. He changed, and as far as purpose is 
considered, he improved the leading idea: the 
patriot and orator stands as in oe thought, 
the head a little inclined, one arm slightly raised, 
as if about to lay down a proposition, or 
enforce ‘an argument. When this statue was 
completed it was found that a change in the 
architectural arrangement of the building ren- 
dered it impossible to place it in the situation 
for which it was originally intended, and for 





2.1 








which the artistic conception had been expressly 
adapted. Mrs. Huskisson, therefore, withdrew 
the marble statue, and replaced it by a dupii- 
cate in bronze, the first of Gibson’s works which 
had been executed in this material, and it now 
stands in the open square in front of the New 
Custom House: it was inaugurated on the 15th 
of October, 1847, in the presence of Sir Robert 
Peel, and at the public dinner afterwards given, 
the health of Gibson was given by Sir Robert, 
and drunk with acclamation, The marble was 
my by Mrs. Huskisson to the London 
yal Exchange, and it now stands in the great 
room at Lloyds. 
_ Another portrait statue of exceeding elegance 
is that of Mrs. Murray, executed at Rome, for 
her mother, the Baroness Braye: it was exhi- 
bited here in 1846. 

We have not s to enumerate his monu- 
mental bas-reliefs, chiefly executed for his 
Liverpool friends. One of the most beautiful 
and expressive is the “ Angel of Hope,” a tablet, 
executed for Mrs, Henry Sandbach of Liver- 
pool (the subject, we believe, ted by her- 
self,) for the monument of this lady's mother. 
The tablet, nearly life-size, to the memory of 
the late Lady Leicester, who died in child- 
birth, is also of consummate beauty; an angel 
conducts the mother and her child to heaven, 
and the mother appears to follow her child, 
as it lies in the arms of the angel. “If you 
will not restore it, take me also!” is the senti- 
ment conveyed. 

It has been to Gibson a source of most painful 
regret that his absence from England prevented 
him from soliciting in time the privilege of doing 
honour to the memory of his revered and gene- 
rous friend Roscoe. The commission for the 
monument had already been given to Chantrey. 

We cannot better conclude this brief memoir 
than by quoting a few sentences from the dedi- 
cation to Gibson which Sir Lytton Bulwer has 
prefixed to the last edition of his “ Zanoni ”— 
the true, eloquent, noble-hearted homage of one 
man of genius to another—of the poet to the 
artist. After premising that “in the circle of great 
living Englishmen,” he knew no one to whom 
his work would be more fitly dedicated, he thus 
proceeds :— 

_ cogs from our turbulent cabals—from the 

oble jealousy and the sordid strife which 

egrade and acérbate the ambition of genius 
—in your Roman home you have lived amidst 
all that is loveliest and least perishable in 
the Past, and contributed with the noblest 
aims and in the purest spirit to the mighty heir- 
looms of the Future. Your youth has been 
consecrated to toil, that your manhood may be 
devoted to fame, a fame unsullied by one desire 
of gold. You have escaped the two worst perils 
that beset the artist in our time and land—the 
debasing tendencies of commerce and the angry 
rivalries of competition. You have not wrought 
your marble for the market—you have not been 
tempted by the praises which our vicious criti- 
cism has showered upon exaggeration and dis- 
tortion to lower your taste to the level of the 
hour: you have lived and you have laboured, as 
if you had no rivals but in the dead, no pur- 
chasers save in judges of what is best. In the 
divine priesthood of the Beautiful you have 
sought only to increase her worshippers and 
enrich her temples. Each work of yours 
rightly studied is in itself a criticism, illus- 
trating the sublime secrets of the Grecian 
Art, which, without the servility of plagiarism, 
you have contributed to revive amongst us. In 
you we behold its three great and long unde- 
tected principles—simplicity, calm, and concen- 
tration. But your admiration of the Greeks has 
not led you to the bigotry of the mere antiqua- 
rian, nor made you less sensible of the unappre- 
ciated excellence of the mighty MODERN, worthy 
to be your countryman, though till his statue is 
in the streets of our capital, we show ourselves 
not worthy of the glory he has shed upon our 
land. You have not suffered even your grati- 
tude to Canova to blind you to the superiority 
of Flaxman. When we become sensible of our 
title-deeds to renown in that single name, we 
may look for an English public capable of real 
patronage to English Art—and not till —s 
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PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 





Drawn by M. Claxtor Engraved by T. Gilks 


“GOOD MORROW.” 


“ Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 
L’ ALLEGRO. 
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Engraved by J Bastin. 





“Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying.” 





PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 
ZEPHYR AND AURORA. 





Drawn by Keuny Meadows. 





Davin Scort, R.S.A.," was born on the 10th of 
October, 1806, in the Parliament Square, Edin- 
burgh, in one of those ancient high houses which 
were formerly inhabited by the functionaries of 
the law, as the safes and presses filled with 
mouldering parchments testified for many years 


afterwards, At the time of Scott's birth, his 
father was eminent as a landscape-engraver, and 
had in his charge as pupils John Burnet and 
others, who have since d 

At a very early age the tendency of David 
Segtt’s mind was developed, and the rudiments 
of his Art were supplied by the prints, scraps, 
and sketches, with which the house of his father 
was completely littered. He was educated at 
the High School of Edinburgh, and, although 
weakly in constitution, not only made himself 
master of the classics, but applied himself 
earnestly to the study of French and Italian, 
preparing himself even in boyhood to visit those 
countries, whose artistic productions had excited 
his youthful aspirations. While yet a boy, he 
designed and engraved illustrations for various 
books ; and the “ Casket,” a work still retaining 
popularity, contains proofs of his inventive 
powers at that early period of life, while a series 
of prints, after Stothard’s designs, which he en 
graved for Thomson's Scottish Melodies, attest 
his skill as an engraver. Shortly afterwards, he 
turned his attention to painting, and his first 
c= “The Hopes of Early Genius dispelled 
'y Death,” indicated his future excellence in 
conception and execution, while, alas, it also 
foreshadowed his own fate. Several other pic 
tures, painted at this period, were also note 
worthy as promises of that invention an 
powerful performance which afterwards charac- 
terised him. Among them we may mention 


-_ 


“ Lot and his Daughters,” and “ Fingal and the | 


Spirit of Lodi.” At this time his predilections 
for the grand style were confirmed by the return 
from Rome of a young sculptor, who had studied 
with him at the Trustees’ Academy, and who, 
while in Italy, had collected a portfolio of en- 
gravings. This gentleman states, that on show- 


The portrait has been drawn on wood by W. B. Scott, 


‘han & pleture now in the Royal Seottish Academy, by 
Charles Lees, K.8.A ius 





istinguished themselves. | 

















































ing his collection to Mr. Scott, he passed by 
many until he came to “An Outline of Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment,” when he paused, and, 
after examining the work with rapt admiration, 
exclaimed—*“I think I could do something in 
this style.” In 1832 he was enabled to visit Italy, 
taking the Louvre in his way. In Italy he 
visited every city remarkable for its collections, 
and, at considerable length, gave embodiment to 


in his own carefully kept journals. The works 
of the Venetians struck him as material ; while 
the Bolognese impressed him with their intel- 
lectuality. He differed from the generality of 
artists who visit Italy in that he did not make 
elaborate copies, but preferred small sketches 
indicating the intention of the pictures he ad- 
mired. At Rome he remained nearly a year, 
being engaged on a series of large studies of the 
muscles in one of the public hospitals, and in 
painting a number of small pictures, and one 
large one, which was afterwards exhibited in 
Edinburgh, under the title of “ Family Discord 

the Household Gods destroyed.” 
ing, one of “Sappho,” and also a series called 
“Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night,” were 
exhibited in the rooms of the Scottish Academy. 
Shortly afterwards he painted “Taking Down 
from the Cross,” an Altarpiece for St. Peter's 
Catholic Chapel, a picture, engravings from 


This paint- | 











before Queen Elizabeth,” “ Glo’ster conveyed to 
prison at Calais,” “Hope passing over the hori- 
zon of Despair,” “The Triumph of Love,” 
“ Richard IIL receivi the children of 
Edward IV.,” “The rising at the Cruci- 
fixion,” “Christ in the Garden,” “Peter the 
Hermit addressing the Crusaders,” “The Chal- 
lenge,” “ The Baptism of Christ,” “The Death of 
the Red Cuming,” “ Ave Maria.” These, together 
with a Cartoon for the competition at West- 
minster, “The Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” 
and the grand picture in the present exhibition 
of the Scottish Academy, “Vasca de Gama 
ms the Cape,” were all upon a gigantic scale. 
any of his smaller pictures were illustrations 
of equally interesting topics:— “Love and 
Time,” “ Ariel and Caliban,” “Love Whetting 
his Darts,” “ Beauty Wounded by Love,” 
“ Ascension of Christ,” “The Boy Bishop, or 
Christmas Mummers,” “ Queen at Execu- 
tion,” “ Ariel listening to the Mermaid,” “ Machi- 
avelli and the Beggar,” and a host more. 
Previous to going to Italy, he published a series 
of six outlines, called “ Monograms of Man,” 
strange and profound things, full of glorious 
imagination and indifferent drawing ; they were, 
in fact, metaphysical enigmas, and, as perhaps 
might have been anticipated, their publication, 
commercially speaking, was wholly unsuccessful. 
His only other illustrations published, so far as 
we know, were those of the “ Ancient Mariner ;” 
and when men can overlook minor defects in 
their search for genius, we believe Scott's 
“ Ancient Mariner” will become more highly 
prized than it has yet been. A series of Illus 
trations to the Pilgrim's remains behind 
him ; and, at the time of his death, he was en- 
gaged upon some etchings for a work undertaken 
conjointly with Professor Nichol of Glasgow. 

In portraiture Mr, Scott did little ; but that 
little was not unworthy of him. His portraits, 
if not pleasing, were true, life-like, and power- 
fully rendered. Mr. Scott was one of the very 
few Scotch artists who have ventured to aspire 
after lite distinction. For this his previous 
literary studies furnished him with ample mate- 
rials ; and energy of thought was as characteristic 


| of his writing as his painting. An able series of 


papers on the characteristics of the Great Masters 
in connection with their schools, published in 
Blackwood in 1840, fully established Mr. Scott's 
reputation as aman capable of writing success- 


| fully upon his Art, and were acknowledged as 
his feelings in letters to his brother, as well as | 


worthy his reputation as an artist of a highly 
cultivated mind. 
Scott looked forward with great interest to the 


| competition for decorating our new Houses of 


Parliament in fresco, He had devoted his atten- 
tion to the mechanique of fresco-painting, and had 
exhibited some very first-rate specimens. Into 
that competition he entered with all the ardour 


| of enthusiasm, hoping to find there a sphere for 
| the development of his genius; but the men 
| who excluded Cromwell could not be expected 
| to sympathise with originality of thought in any 


other form. Great names, authority, precedent, 
are the gods of such men; and as Scott would 
not worship at their shrine, he was of course 


| unsuccessful. This prostration of his hopes visibly 


| spirit within. 


which were the first circulated among the sub- | 


scribers to the Association for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland. Year after year he 
| progressed in his Art, enriching the walls of the 
Scottish Academy with singular and wonderful 
| manifestations of genius. He never repeated 
| himself, and all his productions were pregnant 
| with poetic and philosophic thought. The fol- 
lowing catalogue of works produced by him in 
} Succession, will give some idea of the extent and 
| versatility of his genius :—“ Nimrod the Mighty 
| Hunter,” “Sarpedon carried by Sleep and 
Death,” “ Wallace defending Scotland,” “ Mary, 
Queen of Scots, receiving her Death-warrant,” 
“Jane Shore found dead in the Street,” “Achilles 
mourning over the body of Patroclus,” “ Orestes 
pursued by the Furies,” “Christian entertained 
by Faith, Hope, and Charity,” “ Paracelsus, the 


affected him, and, along with other neglects, 
helped, we believe, in no small degree, to sink a 
frame already too attenuated for the ardent 


It must not be supposed, however, that he 
sank under the heaviness which this neglect 
occasioned. When we last saw him, in Edin- 
burgh, the resolution of the artist was as manifest 
as ever; but his health was failing. Tall and 


| large-limbed, he was far from strong. He had 


| 


| Alchemist.” “ Merry Wives of Windsor, played | were followed by some hundred and fifty of the 


led a long life, reckoned by its emotions and its 
trials ; hs had both toiled and endured. _And 
though the eye looked strongly througa all 
cloud and storm from under the heavy brow, 
the fire was gone; though the spirit stood up 
stoutly, the frame was bowed by its long suffer- 
ing. We heard of him months ago as ailing ; 
then, that after some weeks’ illness, he was gone 
to where “the weary are at rest.” He died in 
the month of March, at his residence, Easter 
Dalry House, Edinburgh. He was buried in the 
Dean Cemetery, on a terrace overhanging the 
wooded bank of the water of Leith. His remains 
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best men of Edinburgh,—the members of the 
Scottish Academy, Professor Wilson, Sir William 
Allan, Dr. Moir, Professor Fillans, Lord Murray, 
ke. 
To the various merits of David Scott's mines 
works, we feel by no means competent to 
anything like justice. They were all charac- 
ef conception, were all daring 
in execution ; all displayed a masterly knowledge 
of the figure, and a power adequate to express 
that knowledge. Where fell short was in 
their want of the ing. The grand, and not 
the beautiful, was Mr. Scott's forte. This made 
his very choice of subjects sometimes “unhappy,” 
and his works generally unpopular ; and, which 
was of far more consequence, sometimes marred 
even the artistic perfectness of his great works, 
for which grandeur alone is not sufficient. Where, 
however, the beautiful, as distinguished from 
the grand, was not indispensable, Mr. Scott was 
greatly su We may instance here his 
“Family Discord.” The scene is the house of a 
patriarch in the early ages of the world, in those 
days when “there were giants.” The first-born 
has risen up against the father, who struggles 
forward in the agony of his heart ; a figure tre- 
mendous in power of drawing and conception, 
On either arm, clinging in sorrow and dis- 
may, are the mother and daughter, while in 
front, the rebel son, the Jupiter who would 
dethrone this Saturn, springing up from the 
ground, where lie an overturned tri and a 
household god broken to pieces, holds up his 
accusing right hand. This picture was first 
painted in Rome, and, two years afterwards, 
repainted in Edinburgh. Beauty, in such a 
subject, would have been out of character; the 
tragic grandeur of the artist's treatment suits 
the conception: so also, in another picture of 
terrible power, the “Dead rising at the Cruci- 
fixion,” than which we can call to mind nothing 
more stupendously awful. Very different is 
the picture of the “Merry Wives of Windsor, 
played before Queen Elizabeth” in the Globe 
Theatre, in which all the great men of that 
golden era are portrayed in a critical and 
powerful manner. In a similar walk of history, 
may be particularly mentioned “ Paracelsus, 
the Alchemist, in his lecture-room.” Perhaps 
never came from the painter's hand so fine 
a representation of a grand empiric. The 
audience is also very good. We should also 
notice, if our space permitted, the “Peter the 
Hermit addressing the Crusaders,” a picture full 
of life and character; “ Mary, Queen of Scots, 
receiving her death-warrant ;” “Glo'ster con- 


|” veyed to prison at Calais;” “Richard IIL 


receiving the children of Edward IV.;” and 
“Jane Shore found dead in the street.” But his 
greatest work, which employed him some of the 
latest years of his life, is “Vasco de Gama 
encountered by the Spirit of the Cape, in his 
voyage to the Indies,” 

A public subscription, begun before the death 
of the artist, is now proceeding with great irit 
for the purchase of this picture (which is of im- 
mense size), to be placed in the Hall of the 
Trinity House at Leith. 

Mr. Scott's numeroas sketches and designs, of 
surpassing excellence in the higher qualities of 
Art, are, we understand, to be published under 
the superintendence of his brother, Mr. W. B. 
Scott, Master of the School of Design at New- 
castle, himself an artist and a poet, worthy of his 
relation ; like him, deep-thoughted and earnest, a 
true worshipper in the inner sanct of the 
Eternal. We trust he will publish also the 
Letters and Journals of Italy, the Blackwood 
papers, and, at the least, a selection from David 
Scott's poetical and other writings. Writers on 
Art among artists are sadly wanted : it is much to 
be regretted that many who could well instruct 
their professional Soutien, and the public are too 
prone to keep their knowledge to themselves. 

The manners of the late Mr. Scott were simple 
and his habits austere. His circle of friends was 
large, and comprehended not only those eminent 
in Art, but the highest names in Literature and 
Science in Edinburgh and throughout Scotland. 


Among all these he was deepl respected as a 

inan of few and true words, of » te insight into 

philosophy and nature, and of integrity of life. 
JIL 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


On the thirty-first of last month this Exhibition 
was to private view, and on the Monday 
following to the public. The number of oil 
pictures is four hundred and ninety-seven, and the 
other contributions, in sculpture and water. 
colour, raise the number of exhibited works to 
six hundred and thirty-nine. This is a con- 
siderable diminution in compari with the 
catalogues of former years, aa it is effected, we 
e, upon the laudable principle of accept- 
ing no more pictures than can placed so 
advantageously as to be seen. We observe, 
accordingly, the upper part of the walls 
is unoccupied, and we remark with pleasure 
that the works of non-members are more 
favourably shown than we have ever seen them 
in these rooms. Hence the line, and the other 
best places, are not absolutely and exclusively 
occupied to the prejudice of really meritorious 
works contributed from without; a principle 
which, in being maintained, cannot fail to win 
for the Institution the respect of contributors. 


No. 13. ‘Swabian Peasants returning from 
Market,’ J. Zerrrer. This is a group of figures, 
very picturesque ; but perhaps too sketchy—too 
independent of nature. ous leur serrons la 
main—because they are old friends; but they 
lose, nevertheless, not one jot of their emphatic 
description. The style is that of a spirited 
water-colour drawing. 

No. 15. ‘John Aubrey, the reg at his 
Manor House at Eastern Priory—Wiltshire,’ A. 
Provis. The best picture that the artist has yet 
exhibited ; it represents the sanctum of an an- 
cient gentleman, abundantly set forth with appro- 
priate items. John Aubrey is seated ata table, 
and farther from the eye and at the fireside sits 
a lady, who, unfortunately, does not keep 
her place. A sedative tone should be given to 


this figure. 

No. 16. ‘ Mill—North Wales, W. West. This 
mill is unmistakeably Welsh ; a rude pile of un- 
hewn stones, with a rickety wheel driven by a 
thread of water from above. The —_— is 
a highly successful passage of Art, and the whole 
bears the impress of substantial reality. 

No. 19. ‘The Widow, R. J. Lewis. She is 
kneeling in prayer, or in grief, in the studio of 
her late husband, for his profession is indicated. 
We are told that the bereavement is recent, and 
the recital enters even into detail with an affect- 
ing fidelity. The right hand portion of the work 
would be improved without the skull. 

No. 26. ‘Scene in Portelet Bay, Jersey ; Dead 
Calm after a Storm,’ J. Tennant. This is a large 

icture from a class of subject which has not 
usually treated by this artist. The principal 
object is a 5 Ao mass of rock which, by its posi- 
tion in the precise centre, injures, we think, the 
composition. The material has been most judi- 
ciously selected ; and the whole, especially the 
fi is painted with masterly power. 

No. 29. ‘Scene from Crabbe's Tale of the 
“Frank Courtship,”’ E. Prentiss. This is the 
introduction described in the lines beginning 


“« Daughter, my friend; my daughter, friend ;’ he 
cried,” &e. 


a which the artist has very successfully 
realised. 


No. 47. ‘The Wreck Ashore,’ J. B. Pyxz. A 
small and very charming picture, from materials 
exceedingly slight. The sun, red, and ially 
veiled in misty clouds, hangs over the horizon ; 
the sea is on the right, where is seen in the 
middle distance the hull of a large ship. 

No. 54. ‘ The Y Student,’ T. Riprrncite. 
A small study of a child, described with much 
characteristic sweetness. 

No. 57. ‘“ My Wife, this day, puts on first her 
French Gown, called a Sac, which becomes her 
very well,”’ J. Nostz. The subject, from Pepys’ 
Diary, is very felicitously conceived, and 
worked out with much elaborate propriety. The 
scene is a room containing articles of what we 
may call ancient furniture, all of which are 
drawn with precision and coloured with truth. 


foreground. 
No. 60. ‘ Waiting for a Reversion in Expect- 
ancy,’ F. Y. Huntstoxr. A subject 
toral life, 


“reversion ” of what appears 
remainder” of a slice of melon, held by one of 
the y — There is, undoubtedly, 
gual wah te e Italian of this artist. 
No. 67. ‘A Revel,’ J. J. Hin. 
ture containing many figures,—a kind of com- 
position which we have not before seen under this 
name. The revellers are gi but in exterior 
qualifications lean to the rustic, and there is, 
perhaps, more of joyous lightheartedness than 
these dark m. ‘mongers can afford. There 


are some highly ive in the work. 

No. 74. ‘Little Nell,’ W. Mappox. This isa 
very careful study; it is a small picture; the 
expression and character are agreeable and 
—. 

o. 85. ‘Caernarvon Castle, T. Danny. Of 
this subject we are weary; it has, however, 
never been brought forward with a sky which 
reminds the spectator less of paint than in this 
picture. 

No. 95. ‘Portrait of William Jackson, Esq,, 
M.P.’ T. H. Inumer. A fine, full-length portrait 
of this pa peg member of parliament ; the 
pose is graceful and easy ; the character is given 
with much force; the expression, at once ener- 
getic and thoughtful, has been studied with 
great a , and portrayed with the happiest 
effect. Mr. Illidge also exhibits a very successful 
‘ portrait of a Lady ;” both are among the best 
examples of the Art. 

No. 96. W.Saurer. There is no title given 
to this picture, but the subject is the award of 
the apple, inscribed “to the fairest.” The sub- 
ject is one so difficult of treatment, from having 

so frequently painted by the magnates of 
the art, that the painter seems to eschew any 
assumption of novelty of arrangement. The 
goddesses remind us of a usual agroupment of 
the Graces ; the figures are painted with solidity, 
and are certainly beautiful in colour, but what 
more directly strikes us is the manner of relief 
which is realised, not by chiaroscuro, but by 
dispositions of colour. Any degree of success 
in this is extremely difficult of attainment; we 
do not, therefore, hesitate to recognise this par- 
ticular merit in this picture. 

No. 119. ‘Sun Rain, near Childshill Gate, 
Ham ’ J. Tennant. This is a small pic 
ture, the title of which is amply sustained by 
successful treatment. The two aspects are con- 
trasted with the best result, and it must be said 
that the subdued and more sombre essays of 
this painter, are more truthful than those which 
have for their principles light with air. 

No. 124. T. Crater. There is no title to 
this work, but we presume it to represent 
Lavinia ann to her mother her engage- 
ment to Palemon. There is much to admire in 
the execution of the picture, but the a of 
the impersonations is, perhaps, questio e. 

No. 136. ‘The Young Culprits, W. Gm. 
This is a small picture, finished with a nicety 

ual to that of the most careful miniature, and 
without any sacrifice of breadth. The culprits 
are two boys, who, accompanied by their mother, 
are taken before a magistrate for gg yer 
an orchard, or some such misdeed. ) story 
is not sufficiently a only — om 
can be i e picture, excep 
too pers ye ae of red in the colour. 

No. 137. ‘A Dutch Port—Mornimg,’ A. Mon- 
tacur. On the left of the composition are 
some firmly painted old houses, much like those 
we see at Dart ; they are in shade, opposing the 
light of the morning sun with effect. 

No. 138. ‘ ters of Salem,’ F. J. Wr- 
surp. Two half figures, constituting a 
composition in which there is much 
feeling, but being hung high it cannot be closely 


0. 141. ‘The Novel,’ H. J. Piwpinc. A 
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single halflength figure—a girl reading—care- 
faliy executed, and in very good taste. 

No. 148. ‘Market Gardeners,’ J. F. HERRING. 
Two draught horses constitute the subject of 
this picture, and they are drawn with all the 
precision and character which distinguish the 
works of the artist; on the right of these are 
two figures, which, we think, 
force of the work. The d has, as 
usual, a garniture of pigeons and ducks, which 
differ somewhat in manner from the horses. 

No. 159. ‘A Fishing Boat putting about 
for her rudder—off Elizabeth Castle, Jersey— 
Morning, W. A. Bauxnine. This is a large pic- 
ture, in which the tor views, as if at sea, the 
various objective of the composition, the nearest 
item of which is the lost rudder. The principal 
boat is well painted, and rides easily on the 
swell, which is painted from careful study of the 





movement of water. 

No. 170. ‘Sunset,’ A. Curvr. The eye is here 
arrested by execution more than in any preced- | 
ing picture that has been exhibited under this | 
tame. The curfew has rung, and the sun has | 
descended below the remote horizon, leaving | 
the spectator in a dark solitude (nulli penetrabilis | 
astro), which is perhaps flat from a deficiency of 
form, and which from the same cause precipitates 
the sh and unbroken horizon on the eye. 
There ia, however, much poetry in the conception. 

No. 169. ‘Lane Scene near Bettwys-y-Coed— 
North Wales,’ A. Bantanp. A small picture, 
much of which is good enough to have been | 

painted on the spot. In this study there is great | 
truth. 

No. 184. ‘Game-piece, W. Durrierp. A | 
black cock, a jar, and a few trifles grouped with 
taste and painted with masterly knowledge. 

No, 184. ‘Mountains and Clouds—A Scene | 
from the top of Loughrigg, Westmoreland,’ J. A. | 
Hammensiey. A large canvas describing a com- 
bination of the most beautiful features of land- 
omge scenery. The subject is one extremely 

ifficult of treatment ; it is here however skilfully 
— of, and is rich in colour. 
fo, 185. ‘Ancient Round Tower and Stone 
Cross at Monasterboice, South of Ireland,’ H. M. | 
Antuony. The objective of this picture is | 
brought forward under a very powerful effect 
— from a descriptive passage in Petrie’s 
rish Antiquities. Into the middle sky rises a 
very black cloud, with which are contrasted the 
tower and other material ; these are lighted by 
the yet unclouded portion of the sky. The 
execution of the work is most earnest and re- 
markable for denial of colour. The artist realises 
his purpose, but the glaze in the immediate fore- 
ground propounds a question somewhat difficult 
of solution. 

No. 190. ‘ en, A. Jonunsrone. 
“ But they stood without at the Sepulchre, weep- | 
ing.” Such is the particular passage from which 
the picture is painted. It contains but one figure, | 
a conception according to the title. She stands | 
enveloped in a light-coloured drapery looking 
towards the rocky sepulchre. ne decided | 
manner of the manipulation indicates that un- | 
wavering predetermination which is usually pro- 
ductive of valuable result. The picture is re- 
markable for severity of colour and absence of 
deep tone. 

No. 201. ‘ Portrait of an Old Lady,’ D. Wn- 
Liamson. This is a work of merit ; the features 
are a highly successful study; they are painted | 
without tion, and the whole though so | 
unassuining is full of pictorial quality. 

No. 216. ‘A Welsh Glen,’ . J. Sescmesen. 
A romantic of scenery from one 
of the rocky streams of Wales. e immediate 
portion of the picture presents a pool deeply 
shaded by trees, and bound by its rocky silos 
within a very narrow limit. Phis gloomy soli- | 
tude of the trout and eel is contrasted with a 

nt glimpse of the distant banks of the stream. 

re is less of colour, but not less care in this 
work than in others by the same hand. 

No, 217. ‘The Way to Merton—Surrey,’ J. P. 
De Firvay. This isa subject extremely difficult | 
of treatment, inasmuch as its features are not | 
remarkable for | ogee ans quality. Itis a piece | 
of every day lane scenery—not one of the | 
“green lanes” of our pastorals, but 
evidently selected for a toundeforce. In style 





the work is more grave and earnest than any- 
thing we have yet seen under this name; it isa 
production which cannot fail to augment the 
artist's reputation. 

No. 218. ‘The Future Artist,’ Miss Fox. The 
picture presents a farmer's boy seated, and 
having a sketch-book before him. The idea is 
a and the allusion may be directed to the 

y life of Gainsborough or Chantrey, or others 
among our living artists ; for some there are who 
have enacted real pastoral with as much of 
poetical feeling as our never-to-be-forgotten friend, 
the pastor of the flocks of Hgon. The picture 
does much credit to the lady-artist. 

No. 223. ‘Oberwesel on the Rhine,’ J. B. 
Pyxx. This picture is remarkable for a grey 
sobriety of colour which we have never before 
seen in a degree so positive in the works of this 
accomplished painter. The glistening reflection 
of the water is among the most successful efforts 
of the kind we have ever seen. 

No. 246. ‘Near Penryn,—North Wales,’ Miss 
Nasmira. This is a small picture, but an admi- 
rably literal transcript from nature. The sub- 
ject is insignificant, but it is rendered important 
by the successful manner of its treatment. 

No. 253. ‘Falling in with a Wreck the day after 
a Storm,’ J. Dansy. The sentiment of this 
picture is derived from the portentous gloom of 
the twilight, in which the objects are indistin inctly 
seen. We see a vessel hove to, apparently, 
while her boat visits a derelict ship driving at 
the mercy of the waves, and the behest of the 
“felon winds.” There is poetry in the concep- 
tion which is worked out with success. 

No. 275. ‘The Armourer,’ J. W. Grass. He 
is seated and in the act of cleaning a helmet. 
On the left of the figure is a demi-suit of plate- 
armour with cuisses, and near him, various 
items of offensive armour. The picture is 
sketchy but in good taste. 

No. 309. ‘St. John’s Vale—Cumberland,’ J. W. 
ALLEN. The subject has been judiciously selected 
for picturesque material ; nape presents 
a sunny effect in which the hills acquire great 
value. 

No. 336. ‘Mary Queen of Scots accusing John 
Knox of Treason, W. Bromizy. This is a 


large picture comprehending numerous figures. 


| Mary is seated on a throne and Knox stands 


before her; but to neither figure is there, we 
think, sufficient importance given. Of character, 
there are valuable points, Sat the lighting is 
objectionable, and the composition is too much 
subdivided. 

No. 343. ‘The Fortune Teller,’ J. Curnocs. 
A single figure ; sufficiently swart and otherwise 
characteristic for a gipsy oracle; the picture is 
firm in execution. 

No. 347. ‘A Hebrew Captive,’ E. Latiita. 
This is a small halflength figure resembling 
enamel in execution ;—hence it is unnecessary 
to say how carefully it is executed. The head 
is agreeably characterised, and the features are 
marked by a touching expression. The general 
feeling is that of a foreign school. 

No. 348. ‘High Tree Farm—Red Hill, Reigate,’ 
J. Wusoyx, Jun. A small picture of a very 
unassuming farm-house with trees and ordinary 
accessories ; but there is a charm in the trariquil 
sweetness wherewith the simple subject is in- 


| vested which not only ranks the picture as the 


best of its class that the artist has ever exhibited, 
but as a work containing some of the best 
qualities which adorn the works of those great 
men, to whom our landscape school owes so 
much. The artist exhibits, in another room, 
the same subject under a winter as 

No. 351. ‘La Lecture,’ P. Boutat. A large 
picture, painted in the manner of a foreign 
school. It presents two female fi com- 
posing, with a landscape background. In sur- 

and flatness of colour the work very much 
resembles wax painting. 

No. 350. ‘Windsor Castle, A. Montacug. A 
small round picture, in which the castle rises 
against a warm sky. The colour is harmonious, 
and the composition effective. 

No. 357. ‘On the Common, near Laurence 
pte Isle PRK, Percy. This is a 

picture, from which, apparently, a larger 
work, in the Hyde Park Exhibition. has been 
painted. It represents a piece of rough fore- 








and a glimpse of distance ; but in colour, effect, 
and execution, it isa ing picture. 

No. 396. ‘ Cottage Girl,’ J. P. Drew. A small 
head, endowed with character, and painted with 
spirit. 


picture ; it is also beautiful in colour. 

No. 462. ‘Chewing the Cud of Sweet and 
Bitter Fancy,’ T. Mocrorp. A portrait of a lady, 
qualified with much excellence of execution, but 
not the very remarkable finish which we have 
seen in other works of this painter. 

No. 464. ‘The Holy Well, Brittany,’ J. J. J 
Kins. This is, we believe, the only oil ; 
round composition, with a 
figures assembled at the well; all 
characteristic in costume, and 
tinguished by much beauty, 
portant —" “3 oan te figures 
sky. e picture is firmly painted, 
liant in colour. 

No. 496. ‘Moel Siabod, North Wales—Eve 
ing,’ E. Hassett. This is one of the best pic- 
tures that have of late been exhibited under this 
name. The evening effect is admirably sustained, 
and the unbroken tranquillity of the scene is 4 
i See 

space to which we are 
notice does not allow of our 
those of the —- which ais 
notice: we cannot, however, pass : 
without mentioning a few of the most prominent 
works. A. Peyxey exhibits a romantic view of 
Lochin-y-Gair ; — ee, 
sition, entitled ‘Helping Pa ; BaRTHOLOMEW, 
a of portraits, —— the daughters of 
Major-General Sir John H. Little, a com 
of much ; ‘The Luncheon,’ W. and Bar 
RAUD ; ‘ it of Count Bark, A. px Sovonn; 
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mirable scul works, ’ 
ied the pleasure of describing at length. 
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THE HYDE PARK GALLERY. 


Ovr notice of this exhibition was written last 
month before the catalogue was printed, even 
before some of the best pictures were contributed. 
We therefore revert to it this month to remark 
upon some works which we find, with pleasure, 
are distinguished by even a higher degree of 
excellence than is attributed to them by common 
report. Indeed, from this collection a few 
pictures might be selected which would alone 
form an exhibition of rare interest. 

No. 368. ‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin, 
G. D. Rosertt. This picture is the most success- 
ful as a pure imitation of early Florentine art 
that we have seen in this country. The artist 
has worked in austere cultivation of all the 
virtues of the ancient fathers. The Virgin is 
seated on the right of the composition, em- 
broidering a lily on a piece of red velvet, her 
work apparently being directed by Elizabeth, 
who is seated by her side ; and near them is a 
cherub, watering a lily. There is no shade in 
the picture, the figures being rounded by awe 
tions jealous of the slightest approach to depth. 
The expression and character of the features are 
intense and vivacious, and these, together with 
the draperies and accessories, are 
into the highest degree of nicety. Thus, with 
all the severities of the Giotteschi, we find 
necessarily the advances made by Pietro della 
Francesca and Paolo Uccello, without those of 
Masolino da Panicale. 

No. 82. ‘King Lear, F. M. Browy. The 
subject of this picture is the scene in the tent of 
Cordelia, in the camp at Dover. The old man, 
“four-score years and upwards,” lies upon a 
couch, and is tended by Cordelia, Kent, and 
others. The moment chosen by the artist, is 
that immediately before the waking of Lear— 


“ Physician, Louder, the music there. 
Cordelia. Oh, my dear father,” &c. 

The aged king lies upon his right side, with his 
face turned to the spectator, and in his hand, 
and yet in his hair, are some of the wild-flowers 
with which he was ornamented in his madness, 
the left arm is exposed, and every care has been 
exerted to describe age. Cordelia stands at the 
foot of the couch, with her arms extended before 
her in an attitude which is, perhaps, the most 
questionable part of the composition. Of her 
features, too, it may be observed that they want 
dignity. The musicians stand beyond the back 
screen of the couch, which bears by the way, the 
portrait of Harold, by Matilda of Flanders, in 
the Bayeux tapestry. We have not to 
dwell upon the numerous attractive details of the 
picture; we can only say, that it is a production 
which embodies the highest qualities of art, and 
if those of our historical and poetical painters 
whose works confess them but “ indifferent 
honest,” would labour with half the earnestness 
we see in this, they would not complain of their 
department of Art being unpopular. 

No. 92. ‘Soldiers’ Wives waiting the result of a 
Battle,” Mrs. Mclan. This is an admirable sub- 
ject ; it is original in conception, and is carried 
out with skill and knowledge, whence even 
greater things may be expected. The principal 
group is formed under a tree, the figures being 
seated; others are seen at short distances, 
variously disposed, but of course subservient to 
the principal. The costume is that of the last 
onlay. he Prrviy tom are seen in the uni- 
orm worn e a hundred years ago. 
The sky is finely painted and Raseescintn SR 
the prevalent feeling. The narrative is perspi- 
cuous, even in its minute detail; a title is not 
vicea nay £2, tell us that the womsssiene soldiers 

i their position is sufficiently i 
pA nae opens of their features. In 
masterly. ° —— : 

_—*The Morning of Life, R. Savers. The 
pictures of this artist, of which there are four in 
the exhibition, show much improvement upon 
those of last year. The above title is very 
happily illustrated by a child ing a 
rabbit. The head is a highly Panen EE 
and the features are colons’ swith aeuale fede 
ness and adherence to nature. 








—‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” Mrs. Ropgertsox. 
A favourable example of the decided and forcible 
manner in which this lady deals with pictorial 


ws, 

No. 121. ‘The Head of Windermere,’ T. C. 
Dreprx. The view comprehends the most attrac- 
tive points of the lake district ; it is treated with 
taste and skill. 

6 No. 158. Dagar ko Avon—Bristol, W. 
ARTER. ial is exceedingly pi 
turesque ; this temas Gevnend enliep aed 
of sunset, in the representation of which there is 

a degree of success. 

No. 193. ‘ View on Ham Heath,—Har- 
row in the Distance, G. Barrerr WItcocks. 
This view abounds with the very best elements 
of composition. distance is 

No. 247. ‘ Porto Ferrajo—Isle of Elba,’ T. 8. 
Rosrss. A large composition, in the nearer 
parts of which are fishing boats, painted with a 
firmness that the distant shore in its 
place. The movement of the water is well sus- 
tained, and the whole is striki characteristic. 

No. 253. ‘Old Mortality,’ A. This is 
a large picture, in which the figure is a truthful 
i ion, but the landscape is scarcely in 
character ; it may be a reality, but it does not 
look like a place of ture, even of the slain. 

No. 254. ‘ Whitby 
berland,’ J. W. Carmicnart. A small picture, 

ing a view of a wild and coast 
under pgs reg ee 

No. 266. ‘ Kirby Lonsdale Bridge—Westmore- 
land.’ The bridge is seen from the bed of the 
river below ; the structure has an appearance of 
solidity which could only be communicated by 
earnest study of the reality. The water is trans- 
parent and flowing, and the whole of the incident 
described with studious truth. 

No. 290. ‘Claverhouse mortally wounded at 
Killiecrankie, W. B. Jonnstong, RS.A. A large 

i in which the principal figures have their 

to the spectator, as fighting behind a low 
entrenchment. We see 
distance about to fall from his horse ; a circum- 
stance which is hailed by the near impersona- 
tions with expressions of satisfaction. The 
narrative is sufficiently clear, but the execution 
had been improved by a greater degree of firm- 


ness. 

No. 354. ‘ The Alarm Signal—Smugglers off !’ 
H. P. Parker, H.R.S.A. A class of subject which 
the artist has made hisown. The characters are 
to the life, and the torch-light by which they are 
seen is judiciously 

No. 357. ‘Huy on the Meuse,’ L. J. Woop. A 
small picture remarkable for beautiful elabora- 
tion. 

No. ae ame and Sir Peter,’ M. 
Woop. In this picture are very careful 
and highly st Soler remarkable for 
their spirit and close reading from the text of 
the play. 

No. 374. ‘An Old Soldier, J. Stranzspy. A 
study of a Chelsea pensioner ; low in tone, but 
beautiful in its nicety of execution. 

No. 877. ‘Portraits of Favourite cr 
Property of the late Dr. Peyton, Goldi 
Hertfordshire, R. R. Scantan. These are three 


animals of different ies, but each is described 
with distinctive iarities, which show an in- 
timate knowl of canine 


characteristics. 
No. 402. ‘ At Seven Oaks—Kent,’ 8. R. Percy. 
A small picture in which is brought forward a 
piece of landscape-scenery with infinite 
sweetness masterly execution. 


The number of the pictures hung upon the 
walls is four hundred and thirty-three ; the re- 
mainder of the works, principally in water-colour, 
being exhibited on three screens. These com- 

nd some highly effective 


We rejoice to add that the “sales” are already 
very considerable ; exceeding in number, up to 
this time, those of the whole of last year; the 
future prospects of this Society look well. 
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BRASS PRESSING. 


THE PRINT OF PHARAOH'S HORSES. 





We have already alluded to the spirited speculation 
of Mr. Gilbert of Sheffield in his publication of an 


Ta from Ht "s celebrated painting of 
ry ation Bo Chariot Horses,” ably rend 
the graver of Mr. Wass; our purpose, in again 
to the subject, is more pa larly to call 
attention to the exceedin t frame made 
of 
tion Mr. Gill , and manufactured at the 
establishment of Mr. R. W. Winfield, of the Cam- 
bridge Street Works, Birmingham. The print is 
circular, and the frame is formed in se to 
this particular, and consists of an ogee moulding, 
ground the concavity of which is rae A 
way of embellishment the national flowers whic 
distinguish the three united ‘countries, viz., the 
thistle, the rose; and the shamrock ; a scroll panel 
is introduced, which covers the junétion of the 
sections; We have seldom or neve examined a 
work in this class of industrial “Art, which has 
given us so much satisfaction ; the ornamental por- 
tions being admirably brought out, sharp and clear, 
and the chaste and gold-like. ‘ 

In stamped brass goods our. manufacturers 
have of late years been compelled to do: battle 
agains fearful odds; the importations of the tinselly 

rench cornices and drapery ornaments have done 
much towards retarding the sale of English articles 
thet tho cheap of thovtmported erticlo'ls their 

t the 0! ' article is their 
only recommeridation : their style is too florid; the 
material of which they are formed much too fragile 
for wear, while the ornamentation is not made out 
with any degree of distinctness.» We are of opinion 
that these must have been produced from the cast 
iron, instead of the accurately sunken cut steel die. 
This isa of the secret of their cheap- 
néss. We havevalluded to the distinction between 
cast irongand sunk steel dies ; in explanation we 
may say that the former is»simply a matrix formed 
byae fromh a modelled mould; the concave or 
converse. of the article to be produced ; this after 
casting is riffled up, but the brittle nature of the 
ma from which it is formed speedily renders 
such useless for the uction of sharp impressions. 
In the sunk steel die, the “sinker ”’ proceeds in 
the manner of a sculptor, to cut away the steel 
until hémakes a complete reverse of the model ; 
this process involves a degree of sKill and expen- 
diture of time and outlay in a niary point of 
view, which adds materially to the expense of pro- 
duction, but at the same time aids in producing a 
superior style of work,, It is somewhat however 
inst stamped brass foundry in an artistic point 
view, that these concavities where “ light and 
repose,"’ and the presence of which is ever 

the true source of effect, can sel or ever be 
introduced by the process of stamping. It is essen- 
tially ee the force attached to the falling 
hammer should be wedge-like in form, the better 
and more easily to be disengaged, or pulled up after 
its fall; the action of the press or stamp used for 
the production of goods of the class we are desd¢ri- 
bing, will be best understood when we say that it 
is in effect similar to a pile-driving machine, the 
hammer taking the place of the ‘‘ monkey,” and 
the die occu the position of the “‘ pile.’’ The 
peculiarity we ve already ndticed, viz., the 
wedge-like form of the “force,’’ is therefore inimi- 
cal to the relief arising from undercutting, as it 
will be ‘readily understood that an overhanging 
of a die would effectually hinder the 
alike of the thin plate metal, and the 
eo im ge the sarhe into the, concavity 
of the die, by which means a correct copy; 
in convex, of the interior of the same is produced: 
In. explanation, we may say that the “force” is a 
convex of the interior of the “‘die,”’ fitting. 
into the vities of the sunk steel matrix or die ; 
“ forces’’ are’ used, varying in 
which makes a simple indentation 
of sheet metals until, with all the 
every line of the matrix in relief, the 

last blow is struck, and the finished object. is pro- 


i 


tin, or copper ;.the various pieces of work 
are by introduction into a muffle between 
each blow, thereby restoring in some measure the 


ductility of the metal, which \ the preceding stroke 
© measure ived it of.» Mueh of th 
excellence of. the finished. work depth egen the 
stamper, whose duty. it should be; ‘by. repeated 


eleansings and , to remove the scali 
of the metal, and prevent.the same from cine 


LY Pressure to the outer surface of the 
strok ot unfrequently as many) as twenty 
7 es are needed to uce the article ; 
and were it not that consumption of things of 
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the kind is it would be quite impossible to pro- 
cee ieee talowarale stole as they usually 
realise, The,material of which stamped .brass 
goods are formed is called sheet, or rolled metal ; 
it is first cast in strips, or ingots, and reduced by 
rolls to the requisite thickness. It will be under- 
stood that the repeated annealings indicate dis- 
coloration of the surface of the metal, which is 
removed; and the natural and -like colour 
given by immersion in acids, w 
cleans the whole; the bright portions, or re 
are produced by the action of steel burnisl 
various forms, to suit the various indentations, or 
raised portions: when completed the whole is ~< 
tected from oxidation by aspirit varnish, called 
quer, formed of a solution of seed-lac in spirits of 
wine,and applied by a camel hair to the metal, which 
is heated by being placed in a cast iron hot hearth ; 
the shade of the lacquer may be changed by intro- 
duction of soluble colouring agents in the varnish 
already alluded to. f 

The’ introduction of stamped brass to picture 
frames, window corniccs, &c. &c. is by no means 
new, but this is by far the most ambitious and the 
most successful work we have yet seen ; it is 
amply suggestive, and the ease wi which a frame 
of the kind alluded to can be renewed, in com- 
parison, with the ordinary gilding process, is 
another argument in its favour: so satisfactory is 
the thing as a whole, that we must earnestly desire 
this spirited attempt to introduce a better style 
and class of frame may end in a large sale, amply 
remunerative both to Mr. Gilbert, ‘and to the 
producers; We all such works as steps in 
the right direction, and we have always pleasure 
in calling public attention to such meritorious 
productions, 


—_——¢——— 


PICTURE SALES. 





Four days’ sale has taken place at Messrs. 


Christie Manson’s rooms in King Street, St. 
James's, of four hundred and forty-four pictures 
removed from Castle Hill, Engl Green, an 


two days’ sale has been held at Messrs. Brooks 
& Green’s rooms in Old Bond Street, of the same 
gathering; in the latter case said to be from a 
Castle in the west of England. 

The mass of pictures occupying the six days’ _ 
was gorgeously, extravagantly, nay outrageously 
framed. A small portion been gathered by the 
gentleman during his travels through Italy; and 
among the very early ones there were a few 
respectable specimens, which, if left in their 
primitive condition, would have been creditable 

ions. But they had been committed to 
egent Street restorers, and respectable cleaners 
of Piccadilly, as an obscure penny printed, weekly 
advocate designates the class. They had been done 
up with spurious nostrums, and new discoveries,— 
aerlem preparations and incompetent hands. 

The greater portion consisted of the most paltry, 
wretched, and trumpery things ever exposed in a 
sale-room, even including the rubbish forming the 
anonymous sales of the lowest dens of ‘auctioneer- 
ing. Each: picture bore a tablet inscribed with 
some glorious name in Art, exciting wonder at 
the credulity which could have placed it there. 

The result may be onereens the pictures, if it 
may not be a scandal to call them by such a term, 
were sold, generally, for less than cost of the 
frames ! 

A collection of books and manuscripts, col- 
lected by the same gentleman, was also Oeees 
of in the same way, and we only menition this to 
say, ‘that among them was a kind of missal, which 
the infatuated collector purchased at a high price, 
in the. belief that it was adorned with miniature 
paintings by Albert Durer. . As such he showed it 
to a learned virtuoso, who in a moment undeceived 
him with the humiliating truth, that the minia- 
tures were only coloured: woodcuts. The most 
lamentable feature of this enormous delusion, is 
that the sale was an absolute matter of necessity : 
the collector is a ruined man, 

A few words may be'said on the subject of sales 
by oe the exteffsive falsitications which 
unblushingly form a part and parcel of thé prac- 
titioners. - The evil has long been a grievance to 
fair and honest traders; at le a very numerous 
body have united to propound a remedy. On the 
Continent no sale by auction is legal, but of effects 
proceeding from death, bankruptcy, or cessation of 
commerce.” Works of Art are, however, exone- 
rated from the law, it being only intented te 
repress fraudulent sales of manufactured goods. 
How the sales of pictures are there conducted will 
on some future occasion lead to remarks in our 
pages. 
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pictures 
“‘a View in Borrowdale,” by W. Collins, R.A., 
sold for 235 guineas, and “‘ Paradise,” by John 
Martin, K.L., which broughé 120 guineas. It is 
painful to remark that these two last named pic- 
tures have lost all their freshness, although they 
date little more than a quarter of a century since 
leaving the easel. 


emi bee ag have done good mie to the 
u e unremitting exposure of picture- 
Sealing, t wish to call your attention to the follow- 
ng ese at Foster’s Sale Room in Pall Mall. 
ere is a touter constantly present who makes 


it his business to any gentlemanly-looking 
person that may enter the sale-room while the sale 
is . Pu one-half of his 


tended victim remarks, ‘I never saw the like, the 
pictures are going for nothing to-day; I don’t know 
what it means; look at that one, Sir, only ten 
pounds are offered ; shall I bid for you?”’ 

I have watched this — duck for some time, 
and it is evidently a link of the proceedings. At 
the sale of a picture-dealer’s stock yesterday, by 
this fellow’s importunities, a gentleman was in- 
duced to give twenty-seven guineas for the portrait 
of a child, an ill-drawn, scrubbed, and vamped up 
piece of painting. 

The buyer might have re next door, to the 
British Institution, and for his twenty-seven guineas 
become possessed of a picture that would, at least, 
have been original ; have possessed ten times greater 
artistic qualities, and possibly have gladdened the 
heart of some worthy painter by the purchase. 

Yours, &c., 


19th April, 1849. A Visitor. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 





THE PRAWN FISHERS. 


W. Collins, R.A., Painter. J. T. Willmore, A.B.A., Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 1 ft. 10} in. by 1 ft. 33 in. 


Tue Prawn Fishers; 
amateurs. ‘ The oldest 
fisherman, is carefully lifting a net from one of 
those sandy pools which the receding tide leaves on 
the rocky ; the two younger boys are watch- 
ge len ated 1 oe 
e re was ;_it i 
those B omeet coast scenes, enlivened with traits 
of human character, with which the distinguish 
painter so uently adorned the walls of ye 
exhibitions, and some of which, as the “‘ Haunts o 


a pone of the class of 
4 three boys, an embryo 


the Sea-fowl,”’ are the most beautiful and 
interesting specimens of their class rare an Deed 


the — school of painting. ~The 
Collins have a peculiar charm, von se! 
motive he invariably gives to the w 


enliven them. 
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MMEGANG OF BRUSSELS. occasion of the National Fétes, with remarkable designs, a throne and a canopy formed of wheat- 
eat: to th +e an pt per yeh cr shaves ae ree: 

z P e i ion 0 To to were seated ; the centre one wear- 
Tae ancient gpa of - ee e the expenses of constructing an allegorical car, Ge o atun of Udo of chon Gar meee, 
gathering of the emblems of the provin and the costumes of the accompanying and represented the genius of Agricul- 
cities, and ancient guilds of the country in pro- The designs for constructing and ado z ture. in front of thie were senpene 
cession, was revived last year in Belgium, on the | cars were intrusted to the leading artists of the with thelr eloktlen near shonves of corn, 8 ponent 
province, and the intention was to typify the | with a plough, and others. Behind the throne 
| icultural or industrial character of the various | was placed a fishing-boat, accompanied by fisher. 
divisions of the kingdom. men in the costume of those . 

: The car of Wxst ERS was illustrative of | with their accessories. The car was sui 
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The car of LuxEmMBourG was emblematical of 
the vast Forests of the Ardennes, where now, as 
in more primitive times, the arrows or the 


ad 


Ar. PANNEMAKER 


on its summit a stag, with a cross between the 
antlers, the miraculous vision of St. 
Hubert, the patron saint of the Ardennes 








Agriculture and the Fishery on its coast. Ona 
ng ne the wheels of which were con- 


by a gorgeous drapery with armorial 


WEST FLANDERS. 


bullets of the sportsman constitute its leading 
feature. A mass of mimic rock covered with 
moss was erected, at the base of which the 


This immense car was drawn 
the small 











decorated with banners, and drawn, as most 
the others were, by six horses. It was designed 
by M. Wallacys. 





gigantic trunk and limbs of an ancient oak were 
placed. A wild boar was mounted in front; in cre- 
vices of the rock appeared a fox and a wolf, and 





by a number of | Tréviriens. The whole grouping had a wild and 


ponies, and escorted by | primitive ig er the design for it was 
groups of persons in the attire of the ancient | made by M. endricks. 
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occasion of the National Fétes, with remarkable 
magnificence. The government allotted a sum | 
: . to the administration of each province towards 
Tae ancient procession of the Ommegang oF | the expenses of constructing an allegorical car, 
gathering of the emblems of the provinces, | an4 the costumes of the accompanying co 

cities, and ancient guilds of the country in pro- | Te designs for constructing and ado he 
cession, was revived last year in Belgium, on the | cars were intrusted to the leading artists of the 





THE OMMEGANG OF BRUSSELS, 











province, and the intention was to typify the 
| icultural or industrial character of the various 
divisions of the kingdom. 
. The car of begs os semana illustrative of 
ee, Agriculture and the Fishery on its coast. Ona 
A ae a the wheels of which were con- 
—_ by a gorgeous drapery with armorial 
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WEST FLANDERS. 


bullets of the sportsman constitute its pe | 
feature. A mass of mimic rock covered wit 
moss was erected, at the base of which the 


The car of LuxEmBourG was emblematical of 
the vast Forests of the Ardennes, where now, as 
in more primitive times, the arrows or the 
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This immense car was drawn by a number of 
the small Luxembourg ponies, and escorted by 
groups of persons in the attire of the ancient 


on its Summit a stag, with a cross between the 
antlers, recalling the miraculous vision of St. 
Hubert, the patron saint of the Ardennes. 








designs, a throne and a canopy formed of wheni- 
sheaves were erected. On the throne three 
oung females were seated ; the centre one wear- 
, a —— of ee yg ~—, flowers, 
an represen’ ius of Agricul- 
ture. the in front of this were reapers 
with their near sheaves of corn, a peasant 
with a plough, and others. Behind the throne 
was placed a fishing-boat, accompanied by fisher- 
men in the costume of those of Blankenberg, 
with their accessories. The car was suitably 
decorated with banners, and drawn, as most of 
the others were, by six horses, It was designed 
by M. Wallacys. 





gigantic trunk and limbs of an ancient oak were 
placed. A wild boar was mounted in front; in cre- 
vices of the rock appeared a fox and a wolf, and 
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The car of East FLANDERS 
of the last named. ; 
supported by palm trees, beneath which the 


i 
| 
' 


' 


rated this car gave it an appearance of gaicty 
beyond belief, and as it passed along the per- 
fume of their blossoms was scattered on the | 
multitude of stators. The design of the | 
construction th ~ to M. F. Devigne. 


| 


of the me 


rry month. The various persons who 
accom pani 


it were habited in all the varieties 





was the very anti- goddess 
It bore a canopy | varied 


figure 


of 





Flora was seated, in the midst of all the | the reins were garlands, and the plumes 
tore of her kingdom. An elegant | horses’ heads were varied and elegant n 
a Zephyr bore the reins of the horses ;' The immense profusion of flowers 
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EAST FLANDERS. 


The province of Lunoure is especially dis- | thatched roof, and having the ever-present 


the raising of Cattle. 


| tinguished for its Agricultural excellence, and | pigeon-house. In front of this humble erection, 
The principal idea of its | a mast was fixed, decorated with banners and 


emblem was the construction of a farm-building | gardens, imitative of the may-poles still hoisted 
on the spacious platform, covered with its | among this rural, people at the commencement 


ae A 
—~ 


LIMBOURG. 


incidental to farm empl 
was drawn by four st 


ent, and the vehicle 
y oxen. The arrange 











P . f 
ment was due to M. Hendricks, the designer © 
the cars of Luxembourg and Brabant. 
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The car of LrecE was one of great importance, Arts and Sciences. In front, a colossal figure, : i Industry, was seated, and around 
representing the industry of the manufacturers were distributed a variety of the metallic suchesiiens of the province, the whole adorned 
in metal of the Belgian Birmingham. —— | with a profusion of banners; the end pourtrayed . the of a steam-ship, surmounted by 
form was nine English yards in length and four | the national tricolor flag. The design was arranged by MM. He . 
in width. The style of the base was the Gothic 
of the fourteenth cen ; at the angles were As Brazant boasts of being the capital of the kingdom of Belgium, the car was emblematical 
placed the shields of the various of its refinement and luxury. The artist selected for its display the 
cities of the province, and in inter- form of an antique marine vessel. @ gilding and draperies of the lower 
mediate compartments the names of were sumptuo 7. gilt and ornamen On the poop an elegant ili 
the present principal manufacturers. supported by six slender columns was placed, adorned with a pabiinal 4 of mn 9 
In the centre of the upper part, above On the throne beneath, the sitting female dressed in white with her head 
the boiler of a steam-engine, rose the a civic diadem, b gomeenies the city of Brussels, Her shoulders were ad 
famous “Perron,” the cherished with a rich cl of point lace. Six attendant ladies with wreaths on 
monument of the liberties of its their heads, and dressed with classic elegance, were the representatives of the 
other cities of the province. The design for this superb combination is due to 
the invention of M. Hendricks. Many other cars formed part of the Ommegang, 
Antwerp was represented by a ship 
fully rigged ; Malines, by a warlike giant 
of colossal proportion. The Arts and 
Sciences were not forgotten, and many 
ificent cars were emblematical of 
their successful cultivation. That of th 
Fine Arts was made from an existing 





















warlike inhabitants. It was deco- 
rated with all the emblems of the 
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design by Rubens. One was dedicated to Music, | “ Les Fétes de Septembre IUlustrées.” It contains | and sold at a very moderate price. The volume 
and another to Military Glory. a great number of illustrations of the various | is a a display of the revival of ancient 


The woodcuts here given are taken from a | exhibitions and assemblies, as well as portraits | customs, with modern enjoyment of a highly 
work published in Brussels by M. Jamar, called | of distinguished persons, all beautifully executed, | intellectual and beneficial character. 
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| ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


_ H. Roeers (10, Carlisle Street, Soho,) and H, Firzcoox 
On Oment og po A impossible for one who has been accustomed for the last 
en aa ntury to perambulate those streets of our metropolis where the manufacturing industry of 
oh aon prominently displayed, and who has given the least attention to the subject, to 
“eeasible of the gradual, but certain, improvement which has taken place during this — in every 
Gecoription of Manufacturing Art. Vhatever may have been the cause of this onward progress, 
hether the universal intercourse with our continental neighbours, which we consider the ae o 
be success, or the increasing taste and intelligence of the community at large compelling the p ucers 
to give greater heed to what they placed before the public, if « market were looked for and expected ; 
at whatever, we say, may have origina’ 
| and carried forward the move, it has 
so far been brought to a satisfacto 
result. We seem now to have oe 
the gulf which for centuries, in so far 
as the Art of Design is concerned, sepa- 
rated us, almost immeasurably, from 
the rest of the civilised world ; for it 
cannot be denied that not only did the 
artisans of Europe distance us in the 
race, but that the semi-barbarians of 
the East entered the lists, and success- 
fully too, with us. Our present position, 
then, should be matter of self- r tula- 
tion to all, whether inte indivi- 
dually or not; and 
the progressalready 
made should act 
as a stimulus to 
future exertion in 
those more imme- 
diately concerned. 
It has been charged 
against those who 
design for our 
manufacturers,that 
almost every — 
they do is copie 




























































































from the work- 
shops of the Conti- 
nent; ‘“‘a good 


imitation of the 
French,” or ‘‘ it’s 
German in charac- 
ter,” are remarks 
we have frequently 
heard upon some 
article of our own 
production ; but is 
not all Art imita- 
tive? and do not 
the jewellers and 
modellers of Paris, 
and Berlin, and 
Switzerland, have 
recourse to what 
has been done in 

es long gone by ? 
Four thousand 


new under the sun ;” and now when 


sonable expectation to sup 
anything save the acciden 
of science,—such as we have seen in the 
steam-engine,—the inventive genius of 
man can excel the elegance of Classic 
Art, or the rich and gorgeous creations 
which the Middle Ages put forth? 
These, too, if not exact imitations, 
were, for the most part, suggested 
by earlier productions; Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
followed each other, as each suc- 
cessive people advanced in the 
scale of civilisation, and borrowed 
from their predecessors lights 
wherewith to illumine their own 
darkness. Invention is intuitive, 
but the application of the prin- 
pe ne of beauty must be the result 
of matured practice founded on a 
direct acquaintance with means 
essential to the attainment of the 
end in view: this can only be 
acquired by an acquaintance with 
known laws and rules, learned in 
the school of wisdom and expe- 
rience. But we are leaving little 
space to dilate upon the design be- 
fore us, which is cleverly adapted 
from the Italian style. The pe- 
destal and shaft are sufficiently or- 
namented without being overlaid 
with ornament, and the branches are both light and elegant. We cannot perceive anything in it 
which would present an obstacle to the manufacturer, either as rds the design itself or its 
cyst, which need not be very great. If made in ormolu, the figure supporting the upper 
branches should be of porcelain ; or the whole would look well in bronze. The general character 
of this candelabrum adapts it for manufacture either on a large or small scale ; it would be equally 
suitable for the dinner-table or the mantelpiece. This description of decorative manufacture 
abounded in the time of Louis Quatorze. 





all things are growing old, is it a rea- | 


By H. Green. 





mere b 


lain ; the other parts 

of lacquer-work. 

The design is a neat 
| adaptation of the 
scroll-pattern. 





Design FoR A Correr Cup 


years ago it was said “there is nothing , in a tasteful distribution of colour. 











AND SAavcer. 


The component parts of the above 





design a somewhat crowded when seen in 
ro pall white, which it would not show 





DgsIGN FoR A Partour Beii-Puty. By H. 
that in | Frrzcoox. The figure holding the shell is intended 
discoveries | to be made of porce- 
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w ror Paper-Hanoine. By J. Morean, (48, Frith Street, Soho.) It will readily be seen that 
Pg ver of this design is to divide the walls of the room into compartments by ae of the side 
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ornaments, the cornices forming a running pattern at the top and bottom, divided only by the corbels, and 
by the shadows at the end of the mouldings, which are so coloured as to give the appearance of projec- 
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tions. This plan of decorating a large room is very attractive, and when done with taste produces an 
elegant effect. The French manufacturers have hitherto succeeded with it far beyond ourselves, but 
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even with us it has lately come into more ral use. Mr. Morgan’s — = is good in every respect, 
being founded on pure principles of Art, the study of which can alone produce excellence. 














Desien ror A Cappy Spoon. By W. H. 
Rogers, (10, Carlisle Street, Soho.) The tea- 
plant has here most appropriately been brought 





into operation, and forms the principal feature in 
the ornament; there is also a novelty in the style 
of connecting the bowl with the handle. 

Design ror A Key. By W. H. Rocers. This 
reminds us of some of the beautiful specimens we 
have occasionally seen by the old Italian manufac- 





turers, who were accustomed to think that good 
Art might be extended to even the least important 


objects, a principle we would ever inculcate. | | 
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Deston vor A Tea-Cappy. By H. Frrz-Coox. We have been so long accustomed to see these 
necessary adjuncts to our breakfast-tables placed before us in but one universal form, the simple 
parallelogram, that the novelty of this design will at once arrest attention. It is surely time that 
something were done to draw from the “‘ = old paths”’ an article so universally used, but so little 
improved upon, except in the material of w 
calculated to eff 


ich it is made, and we think Mr. Fitz-Cook’s idea is well 
fect this object. Pearl, and ivory, and gay colours, will never impart beauty to common- 








place or inelegance, though a rude casket may contain a costly jewel. The shape of this design is its 
most distinguishing feature, as may be seen by the diagram or ee engraved below, whieh it is thought 
necessary to append for the better understanding of the whole. Under each of the three projecting 





angles stands a Caryatides, represe 


ae esenting a slave, as emblematical of a ion of the 

che » ngs < Ge aataiions is respectively decorated with the = lant, the A mw Seg bn 

tequsetiy ened in : he er quementel portions consist of what is technically called Strap-work. ”” 80 

male of Glenn wan decorations. It is suggested by the artist that this tea-caddy should be 

don ae ¢ figures carved in ebony ; or papier-maché, without the introduction of much 
, mig appropriately substituted for the first mentioned wood. 











objection might, however, be easily 








Design For a Buckie. By W 
The curvatures of this desi Ra Phe re 
and its extremities well calculated to dev 
skill of the workman in imparting boldness to the 
—— on without bein 
3 our i i 
i - mig ere introduced with 












elope the 













Desicn vor Scissors. By H. Green, (63, 
Great Titchfield Street.) Gothie tracery has here 
afforded the designer suggestions for his object, of 
which he has made good use. We do not pretend 


to an acquaintance with the practical application 
of such an article as this, but we should apprehend 


that some inconvenience might be experiem 
from the sharp points at the end of the handles, 
which would be likely to catch the sleeve; this 
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PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 





THE TOMB OF JOHN KYRLE. 
‘Rise, honest Muse, and sing the Man of Ross.’.—Porpr. 


N a rocky eminence over- 
looking the Wye, stands 
the town of Ross. Nothing 
can be more picturesque 
than its position: it is 
seen to most advantage 
from the Hereford road, 
from whence our view is 
taken. Thechurch stands 
upon an elevated ridge 
of rock ; and the town oc- 
cupies the rising ground ; 
while behind are woodcrowned hills, as grand 
in their character and as beautiful as many 
more celebrated Continental scenes. The view 
from the walks beside the church and from 
other parts of the town is singularly fine; and 
the curve of the Wye, which flows at the base 
of the hills, is lovely in the extreme. It 





| 
| 





would be difficult to point out a more fasci- | 
nating stream; flowing as it does through a | 
| mountain home. The shopkeepers seem to con- 


rich and well-wooded country, abounding in 
natural beauties, and over which the eye may 


it would have no other claim to celebrity than 
that which it derives from beauty of situation. 
The streets are all more or less upon acclivities, 
and are narrow and antique-looking, with many a 
gabled roof and bit of old ing or orna- 
mental plaster-work upon time-worn ts. The 
market-house is 3 sealer enti of the artist; it 
is in a very decayed state, and is supported by 
columns of red sandstone, which have succumbed 
to the action of the weather so considerably 
that it looks as if it had been erected in the 
time of the Saxons rather than that of Charles 
IL, in whose comparatively modern days it was 
constructed. Upon a market-day, when it is 
crowded with the peasantry from the neighbour- 
ing forest of Dean, that primitive and almost 
unvisited district, the scene is most picturesque 
and unsophisticated. No railways run near the 
town, and the heavily-laden coach, as it winds its 
slow way up the street beside the market-place, 
does not jar with the old-world association of a 
scene which seems rather to belong to the last 
century than to our own. 

The town of Ross is celebrated for the especial 
purity of its air and for the longevity of its in- 
habitants ; and the visitor who rambles in its 
churchyard* will meet with many inscriptions, 
recording the memory of those who had at- 
tained their eightieth, ninetieth, and even one 
hundredth year. 

The entire aspect of Ross is that of a quiet 


duct their business in the simplest and plainest 
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rove untired for days,—the prospect is so rich 
and ever-changing, as it is sun-tit, or shadowed by 
the passing cloud. It is a scene which Turner 
would have loved, and one that must be studied 
on the spot to be fully appreciated. The country 
is Arcadian ; the river rapid and clear, forms a 
curve of the most graceful form, wending its 
way among the Welsh hills; the pine fe has 
that eres pene union of grandeur and beauty, 
of pastoral simplicity and mountain sublimity, 
which, when combined, become the perfection of 
landscape scenery. But all these advantages, 
all these beauties, are to be found in various 
districts of our glorious country. Perhaps it is 
because the rich valley, the swelling hill, the 
fertilising river, the smiling village, are 

so abundantly throughout England, that we only 
note them ‘by their loss’ when we visit other 
countries, where, however novel, all things must 
seem barren by comparison. 

Ross has been rendered remarkable: it has a 
reputation that will live as long as ‘ our land's 
anguage ;’ a reputation created by the actual as 
well as the ideal; an immortality founded by a 
good man, and celebrated by a man of genius, 
who honoured himself while honouring ‘the 
right.’ Yet it can boast of little historic interest ; 
but for the Man who has made it world-famous, 





manner, without bustle, and with a due amount 
of attention. Carts jog quietly up and down 
the inclined planes called streets. People walk 
on the curb or in the road ‘at their own sweet 
will,’ and encounter none of the dangers of the 

* The church is a and beautiful building, with 


it spire, for which it is indebted to ‘ the 
Man’ whose rests within its walls. Beside the pew 








the church, near! . They are two slight 
and r wave their branches over his per 
and are with much veneration. The 


that some ago a rector impiously cut down 
ound ten Kyrie favourite trees, with which he had 
adorned the churchyard, and which grew outside the win- 
dow and immediately te to his pew, and that there- 
upon they age 4 out fres ey which foreed their pan 
withinside the chureh, under wall, and grew in 
h, 





tumultuous th of London, There is 
a serenity Sbowt life in those country towns of 
which those ‘in populous city pent’ have no no- 
tion ; people do not rush along the path of life 
as if di were at their heels, and there was 
literally no time for thought or the enjoyment 
of existence. The clear well-opened eye, the 
ruddy cheek and fresh bright lips of rural health, 
tell of the absence of care and thought : if there 
is less evidence of intelligence and the knowledge 
of life which is seen in the haggard eye of the 
manufacturer, or the worn and anxious look of 
the pallid artisan, there is more of peace and 
contentment, and above all, of health, in those 
of the tiller of the soil. 

We do not contend for the palm of intellect 
for our rural population: they are heavy, the 
men especially so, and hard to move, and their 
qualities and virtues are in the general way 
rather negative than active. But the sloth has 
always been transformed into the lion when 
a great occasion summoned the peasant from his 
cottage to protect his country and defend its 
liberty ; then other lights ce in his blue 
eyes; a deeper colour mantles his ruddy cheek ; 
it is glorious to recall what English peasants 
effected when they rose against ship-money, and 
compelled justice to do her duty. Certainly 
there is a di ing contrast between the 
physical appearance of the ‘Men’ of Ross, and 
those of our close manufacturing districts: the 
anxious look and bloodshot eye that rests ever 
on machinery, and rarely sees a flower or a leaf; 
the half-numbed ear, that hears no song of bird, 
save from within those rusty bars upon which 
even a defiled sunbeam seldom rests ; the sunken 
cheek, telling of hard labour and privation ; the 
narrow chest, never expanded by the fresh breeze 
of the hill; the limbs, more than half deformed 
during an infancy spent in bending over the frames 
of some overgrown manufactory,—all tell the dis- 
mal story of eternal toil. The peasant has innu- 
merable blessings which, however unconsciously 
he may enjoy them, contribute to that health of 
body and placidity of spirit, the latter of which 
tends to create a heavy indifference to passing 
events, which the keen and hungry-eyed manufac- 
turer is driven by necessity, as well as by habit, to 
attend to. The peasant has fresh pure air; he lives 
in constant communion with Nature ; by attention 
thesmall garden can be rendered a source of profit 
and enjoyment ; he has frequently the conscious- 
ness that those in better circumstances, placed 
as the world calls it, ‘above him,’ take an inte- 
rest in his temporal and spiritual affairs. In all 
our agricultural districts schools have multi- 
plied, and efforts are at last making by those 
who ought to have made them long ago, to rouse 
a spirit that will send labourers from the beau- 
tiful fields of our pastoral districts into the 
vineyards of our Lord. No one who has lived 

nt up in the close city, and is able to leave its 
feve ish excitements,—its noise,—its atmosphere 
laden with pestilence—for the tranquillity of the 
country, but must feel renewed existence, at 
being permitted to breathe the air in which the 
lark sings, and which gives voice to the night- 


e. 

There are few things that 80 purify and 
uplift the spirit, as the consideration of that 
which mere WILL can achieve, even when un- 
aided by what we consider wealth—wealth ! 
which renders charity of such and happy 
performance, that the wonder is, men 80 
anyon: poe mn a gives in we aod ha pi 
ness and conferring the enduring 0 y 
of benevolence, as to abstain from its bestowal 
in the service of fellow-creatures; yet nearly 
all our large Charities have been originated by 
persons of great minds, but small means. And 


springing around us, is, that in 

an evil accordance it is,—with the taste of the 
times, there is too much expended in 
decoration. Public charities sh dwell within 
walls of severe simplicity, where show should 
be sacrificed to comfort. ro 
his taste, was of this opinion w he wrote his 
e Man of Ross.” 
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It ig a plain building, situated on the slope of 
the hill, and was a few years ago used as an inn, 
known by the sign of the King’s Arms. While 
the house was an inn it was visited by Coleridge, 
and he commemorated his sojourn here in some 
beautiful and touching lines, It has since un- 
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| 
plot of ground, reached by a sort of alley between 
the walls of the adjoining houses. Here Kyrle 
erected the summer-house represented in our 
cut, but-of which nothing now remains except the 
foundation. It was here he read and ruminated ; 
but the advantages it possessed are few, as it 


KYLE'S HOUSE. 


dergone alterations, and is now converted into 
a bookseller’s shop. The adjoining house, now 
a chemist’s, appears to have originally been a 
part of the building, and is ornamented with 
a plaster medallion representing in the centre 
‘the Man of Ross.’* It is inscribed with Kyrle’s 
name, and with the cognomen Pope has made 
more famous; and on a band beneath is given 
the date of his decease— Died November 7th, 
¥724, Aged 88.’ 

The house bears traces of antiquity in the 
carved brackets and the massive woodwork which 
decorate the interior. Our cut shows the gallery 
that runs along the first floor, and the reader 
will remark the solid beams upon which the 
ceiling rests. The carved arch over the staircase, 
as well as some other ‘ bits’ of the original work, 
would lead to the conjecture that it was con- 
structed in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; it is said to have been built by Kyrle. The 
rooms retain much of their old appearance, being 
wainscotted in solid panels ; and in one of them 


ie | 
RLS 


THE GALLERY OF KYRLE'S HovsE. 


appears a decorated compartment, believed to 
have been the work of Kyrle himself. It exhi- 
bits his coat of arma, and the date 1689 execu- 
ted in punctured or dotted outlines. 

The house being in the centre of the town, has 
but a small garden in its rear. It is a square 


* He wears a flowing wig and long neckeloth, but the 
likeness appears to be but a very unsatisfactory one, 
inasmuch as it is a poor work of art. In the ‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ mention is made of ‘a tolerable 
portrait’ preserved here when the house was an inn: it is 
not here now, but the original is said to have been in the 
possession of Lord Muncaster. All the portraits now sold 
here seem to lack vraisemblance. 


is overlooked by houses on all sides, and is 
a town-garden at best. The only pleasing fea- 
ture is the church spire, which he aided in 
building, and which gracefully overtops the 
unpicturesque buildings around. 

The beneficence and goodness of John Kyrle 
owe their celebrity to Pope’s noble lines. But 
for the Poet's acquaintance with his actions, and 
his record of them in never-dying verse, he might 


| have been as little remembered as many other 


philanthropists whose names are only written in | 
‘the Book of Life.’ Pope made frequent visits to 
Holm Lacy, the seat of Viscount Scudamore, to 
whom he had been introduced by his relative 
Mr. Digby. He was near enough to Ross to 
hear of all John Kyrle’s charities ; and he ren- 
dered due homage to them in his Moral Essays. 
The vivid colours of the Poet's description 
did not in this instance outdo the truth. Kyrle 
literally did all that Pope declared in his outline 
of the good man’s works. 


larly 





sit upon and take the refreshment which was 
never refused them. His own table was served 
with much simplicity, and it is recorded that 
he never drank anything but malt liquors and 
cyder, and never had roast beef except on 
Christ He was exceedingly fond of 
cheerful society, and much enjoyed the weekly 
market dinners, when he would join the farmers 
and chat with them, being usually the last to 
leave the table. 

He is described as tall and thin, but well- 
shaped, and by his temperance insured so much 
good health, that his last illness was also his 
first; he was fond not only of superintending 
the many public and private labours in which 
his mind was engaged, but of manually aiding 
in them; and he would help the workmen 
at their labour, in road-making and plant 
ing. The latter occupation was his favourite 
one, and he delighted above all things in walking 


| about with an enormous pot of water, and 


attending to the trees he planted. He was 
generally seen trudging from place to place with 
his spade on his shoulder. 

His charities are so well told in Pope’s lines, 
which are in the memory of all Englishmen, that 
we need scarcely do more than refer to them 
for the history of his actions. Every Sunday he 
cooked a large piece of boiled beef and made 
three pecks of flour into loaves, which was regu- 
istributed to the poor : 


‘ Behold the market-place, with poor o’erspread, 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate; 
Him, portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans, bless'd, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.” 


The universality of his benevolence and 
thorough honesty of his character, made him the 
referee in most disputes; and his leisure and 
good-nature gave him means of settling many a 
case which might else have involved much 
wrangling and expense in law-courts. To the 
sick he was also a doctor and attendant : 


‘ Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attornies, now a useless race.’ 

He set his heart on the improvement of Ross ; 
and its natural beauties and advantages were 
heightened by his taste and care. Previous to his 
time there was a want of trees about the town 
and in the plain below it. Kyrle felt this, and 
was a vigorous planter. It became ultimately 
his greatest enjoyment to plant and water and 
foster his sylvan children. The fine trees about 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


He was entered as a gentleman-commoner of | the church and avenues in the Prospect-ground 
Baliol College, Oxford, in 1654, and was intended adjoining, were of his fostering. It was he 


for the bar; but this intention he abandoned, | 
and returning to his native county he devoted | 
himself to agriculture and the improvement of 
his native town. He always lived with great 
simplicity, was an unmarried man, and had as | 
housekeeper, an old maiden aunt. His was | 
the olden hospitality; beside his kitchen fire 
stood a large block of wood, which served as | 
a bench for the poor and the passing traveller to 


‘who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow, 


and who called into existence many conveniences 
and beauties which Ross bes oui e ~ or 
died at the of eighty-four, of y 
honour ; the real grief felt when a benefactor 
dies, was felt at Ross in 1724, when his rare 
were carried to the last resting-place on the - . 
top where he had often walked and prayed. No 
—_—_—_— —$—$—$—$—$— = 
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ne marked his grave for fifty-two years, but 
kind hearts cherished the spot and remembered 
it. In 1776, the tomb shown in our cut was 
placed on the wall of the chancel close to the 
communion-rails. Its history is told in this in- 
scription which appears upon it :— In virtue of 
a bequest under the will of Constantia, Vis- 
countess Dupplin, great-granddaughter to Sir 
John Kyrle of Much Marcle in this county, Bart. ; 
Lieut.-Col. James Money of Much Marcle afore- 
said, her executor and heir, erected this Monu- 
ment in memory of his kinsman, John Kyrle, 
aD. 1776. The tomb is a work of much elegance, 





KYRLE’S MONUMENT. 


it is of white and dove-coloured marbles edged 
with black. A medallion in the upper part 
exhibits a bas-relief likeness of Kyrle, above 
which is hung a festoon. Beneath is another 
medallion representing Charity and Benevolence 
supporting each other.* The principal inscrip- 
tion, which occupies the centre, runs thus :— 
‘This Monument was erected in memory of 
John Kyrie, commonly called the Man of Ross.’ 

Immediately adjoining the churchyard is the 
Prospect-ground, as it is termed, consisting of a 
public walk extending for nearly a mile to the 
southward, and which was formed by Kyrle. 
He planted it with trees, and evidently intended 
it for the ornament of the town as well as for 
the health of its inhabitants; he constructed 
seats for the weary traveller, as described by 
Pope, and a summer-house at its termination. 
But his townsmen had not that thought for 
themselves which he in his benevolence for 
them. They neglected his gifts, and the Pros- 
pect-ground became merely a field, instead of a 
cheerful garden or a parterre; the seats were 
broken, the summer-house decayed, and many of 
the trees were cut down. Worse than all, the 
land became partially alienated from the people; 
the walks have been declared ‘ not public ;’ and 
Kyrle’s townsmen, by their own neglect, have 
been deprived of the advantages his benevolence 
designed for them. 

_ We cannot sympathise with those who had so 
little sympathy with the exertions made for their 
advantage by ‘the Man of Ross ;’ to us every- 
thing connected with his name is hallowed. 
We felt it a privilege to know how much could be 
done with small means towards, not ephemeral, 
but lasting good. We longed to show it to 
those who enrol a donation on a charity list and 
earn for themselves a great repute, by what is in 
fact, no sacrifice. 

There is a fashion in all things, and the cant 
of religious charity is as degrading as any other. 
John Kyrle acted upon the great ennobling pre- 
cepts left us by St. Paul, and all who love to see 


how— 


‘—— the memory of the just 
Smells sweet and blossoms in the dust,’ 


would be well rewarded by a pilgrimage to the 
resting-place of THe Man or Ross. 


* It is engraved in our initial letter. 











ON THE MANUFACTURE OF MODERN 
ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 


In giving a short description of the modern 
processes of ornamenting window glass, we 
would dwell more particularly upon ornament 
capable of frequent and cheap repetition. 
Amongst designs of this character, are the pat- 
terns on what is termed “frosted” or “white 
enamelled glass,” their production as a branch of 
Industrial Art, having been called into manuw- 
facturing existence in England by the repeal of 
the Excise duty on glass. We lay stress on the 
word manufacture not only as a contradistinction 
to the single-handed method formerly employed, 
but also to indicate its more general application, 
as well as its greater importance as a trade. In 
“ painted glass” designs, such as church windows, 
&c., each specimen may be regarded as a picture, 
usually executed but once, and depending 
greatly upon the skill of the workman for its 
beauty and effect. Such designs are not capable 
of reproduction unless by the same tedious 
operations that perfected the original ; whereas 
in the class of ornament to which we wish to 
call the reader's attention, each design is capable 
of easy as well as cheap and rapid repetition. 
Compared with the “painted window ” it is as 
printing compared with writing; and though 
the results hitherto obtained have been some- 
what imperfect, yet they possess so much deco- 
rative beauty, as to promise large and full 
rewards for the further application of commer- 
cial enterprise and the judicious aid of Art. 
Our object is to point out the necessities and 
peculiarities of the process, in the hopes of thus 
enabling the artist to step in to the assistance of 
the manufacturer in a manner that cannot fail to 
be beneficial to both. 

The art of colouring glass by means of the 
metallic oxides is very generally understood, but 
there are a few ities in the process which 
are not so well known ; these we will endeavour 
to explain. The glass coloured by the oxides is 
formed into sheets by two different methods; in 
one instance the sheet is blown as usual, merely 
substituting the coloured for the ordinary white 
glass ; it is of course coloured throughout, and 
is technically termed “ pot-metal.” In the other 
instance the workman dips his “ blowpipe” first 
into coloured and afterwards into white glass ; 
when the compound mass is blown out, both 
glasses expand together, and 
a sheet is formed of two 
layers, one (generally very 
thin) coloured and one 
white. On looking through 
this (flashed) glass, there is 
no perceptible difference 
between it and the “ pot- 
metals,” but the distinction 
is easily seen by looking at 
the edge of the glass. All e 


a 
the colours are occasionally . £ 
made in this manner, but 

copper “ruby” glass is ig AN 
always “ flashed,” because it 4 

is naturally much too deep 
in colour to allow of its 
being blown of the ordinary 


thickness ; 


thicker than common letter- 


| 


remotest idea of the brilliancy and life of these 
designs, and are therefore compelled to leave 
this of the subject without an illustration. 
e colours just referred to are produced 

whilst the glass is in the furnace, and of course 
before it is blown into sheets ; but by the pro- 
cess of “ staining,” all the various tints of yalon, 
from a faint lemon through full yellow and 
orange, up to a somewhat brownish red, can be 
ony Po a glass after it is blown. This 
process depends upon a peculiar property of 
silver which is generally employed fn the form 
of a chloride, (una cornea, or horn silver), and 
is mixed and ground with some inert substance, 
as oxide of iron or pipe-clay. The mixture, or 
“stain ” is floated over the article to be coloured 
by the aid of water or spirits of turpentine, 
and when the coating is about the thickness 
of card or Bristol board. The glass is then 
brought gradually to a full red heat, and after- 
wards annealed ; during the operation the silver 
penetrates and actually dyes or “stains” the 
glass, the oxide of iron or clay remaining loose 
upon the surface. The colour thus obtained is 
perfectly clear and brilliant, and the surface of 
the glass —- to have undergone no change ; 
so that finished cut glass goblets, decanters, vases, 
&c., can be coloured entirely, or (by very simple 
and apparent modifications of the process) in 
any device that may be desired. The tint of the 
“stain” is intense, generally in proportion to 
the quantity of silver in the mixture, and the 
degree and duration of the heat ; but the darkest 
and richest tints can only be produced on glass 
made for the purpose." 

To the ornamental window-painter this pro- 

rty of silver is invaluable ; it enables him to 
introduce colour (although his choice is limited) 
into designs executed upon common window- 
glass, and by using “ flashed ” glass and —— 
removing the layer of colour by etching wit 
fluoric acid, he can “ stain” the white glass thus 
laid bare, and is a step nearer the solution of his 
grand difficulty, the production of various clear 
and transparent colours in the same piece of 
glass. 








* If by any means the other —red, blue, green, 
&e., id be “ stained,”’ an immense would be con- 
ferred upon the Art, and though a “red stain,” by the 
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The coloured glass paints never possess the 


clearness and richness of those colours already | 
described ; the paints are very fusible glasses | 
ground and mixed with oil of turpentine, they | 
are laid on with a brush in the usual manner and | 


when sufficiently heated they melt and fasten to 
the glass, but never become quite clear and trans- 
parent. The difficulty of insuring even moderate 
success in glass painting, is mainly owing to the 
gréat and often apparently capricious alterations 
which the colours undergo in baking; the shade 
or opaque colours also vary in tint as they are 
seen by reflected or transmitted light, and when 
to these obstacles is added the well-known brittle- 
ness of the material, it is scarcely surprising that 
the longest experience and most practised care 
cannot always avoid disappointment. 

We have next to notice the “frosted” or 
“ enamelled ” glass, one feature in which, is the 
absence of colour, the ground being produced by 
white enamel, and the pattern by the trans- 
parency of the glass at those parts from which 
the enamel has been removed. And though one 
element of beauty is wanting, yet there is so much 
chasteness and elegance in the material itself and 
so great a public advantage in its reasonable 
price, that this manufacture deserves cultivation 
and only requires a fair share of attention to 
become of very considerable importance as a 
branch of decorative Art. 

The first process in the manufacture is to cover 
one side of the sheets of glass with an even and 
thin coating of white enamel, which is ground to 
an impalpable powder and mixed with gum or 


milk and water; when dry the coating adheres | 
well, though not very strongly, to thesurface. The | 
pattern is cut out of paste-board or some pliable | 
material, and is used as a stencil plate, with this | 
difference however, that instead of any colour | 
being brushed on, as in the usual mode of sten- | 


cilling, the enamel is brushed of through the 
openings of the pattern ; by this simple method 
the whole of a large sheet is rapidly covered 
with a pattern, and it is then ready for fixing. 
The peculiarity inseparable from stencilling, 
viz. the disjointed lines, is very apparent in 
the whole of the cheap patterns, of which we 
have given engravings ; the three designs which 
illustrate this article have been chosen with a 
view to show how the difficulty can be most 
easily avoided. In fig. 1. each line is indepen- 
dent, there are no crossings and no lines very 


case at all interfere with the completeness of the 
pattern. In fig. 2. the “holdfasts” are em- 
ployed to give the over and under lapping of 
the broad lines, the natural defect of the process 
béing thus turned to good account; but in fig. 3. 
the deficiency of stencilling is very marked, the 
numerous fine lines crossing and recrossing are 
merely indicated, and though the design may 
be easily traced, yet it is far from being clear 
and effective. The designs for this purpose 
should therefore be such as would profit by 
this peculiarity, or at least such as will not 
render the imperfection very apparent; and 
all long and fine lines, particularly curved 
ones, should be avoided, and as many and as 
strong “holdfasts” left as possible. In some 
patterns the enamel left by the “ holdfasts,” is 
removed ‘by hand, or by one or more extra sten- 
cil plates, but the labour and uncertainty of the 
execution are so greatly increased, that few 
designs will bear the additional expense, and the 
great desideratum is to obtain good designs, 
capable of being completed at one operation. 
So far as the manufacturers have had experience 
in this branch of trade, there appears to be no 
saleable medium class of ornament between these 
cheap designs and such as are executed entirely 
by hand, and therefore partake of the character 
of drawings or paintings. By using a style to 
remove the enamel from the glass, the most ela- 
borate drawings can be executed, each stroke of 
the style answering toa stroke of the pencil upon 
paper; the beauty of the device in such cases 
bemg limited only by the skill of the draughts 
aan. The style is occasionally used in conjune- 
tion with stencilling ; a bunch of fruit is sten- 
cilled, the leaves and berries being cut out of the 
plate, and the stems and fibres are put in by 

ud with the style ; and both the style and 
stencil plates are sometimes combined with the 





| employed in the pottery manu- 
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painting upon glass, described 
in a former part of this paper : 
a very usual and advantageous 
mode of combining these va- 
rious kinds of work, being to 
surround a window with a 
richly coloured and painted 
border, and to fill up the centre 
squares with stencilled pat- 
terns. 

Engine turning has also been 
suggested as a means of orna- 
ment, but the attempts which 
have been made to introduce 
it have entirely failed. A mode 
of transfer* similar to that 


facture has been patented and 
abandoned. The transparency 
in place of the opacity of the 
material, requires the use of a 
much larger quantity of colour; 
this cannot be confined at the 
edges, but renders them ragged 
and uneven, giving the whole 
design an exceedingly poor 
and weak effect. By far the 
most successful results with 
“transfers,” have been obtained 
by what is technically known 
as “stopping out;” the colour 
ink employed is composed of 
none which will not adhere 
to the glass when heated. The 
transfer is first made on the 
glass and the enamel laid on 
afterwards ; when burnt, the 
ink colour is removed and 
being under the enamel, pre- 
vents it from adhering to 
those places covered by the transfer; stencilling however, has so much the advantage of 





| transfer both in rapidity and certainty, that it is the only method prey by the majority of 
| manufacturers. The price of this glass does not much exceed that o 

| now very generally used in its place. An ornamental window can be procured for less than 
| the cost of common window glass before the repeal of the Excise duty, and its consumption 
| is daily increasing for staircase-windows, skylights, domes, lanterns, vestibule-doors, hall- 


plain ground glass, and is 


lamps, &c., and for the lower panes of windows in lieu of wire-blinds, which only show their 


| pattern from the outside, whereas the enamelled glass displays the design either from the inside 


as a transparency or from the outside as an opaque object. 4 
There are three variations in the method of executing these patterns, which are worthy of 
notice. The first is termed “ flocking,” and consists in grinding the whole of one side of the 


| glass, and ornamenting the other in the usual manner; the contrast between the ground and 
close together, the stencil-plate does not in this | 


pattern is much lessened by 
this treatment, but for some 
situations a considerable ad- 
vantage is obtained by having 
a completely obscured glass 
which cannot be seen through. 
The second, “double matt,” is 
similar to “ flocking,” except 
that, instead of grinding, a coat 
of enamel is laid on the reverse 
side, and the bright lights and 
fibres are taken out of this 
second ground; a very beau- 
tiful damask-like appearance 
is thus obtained. The third 
variation is in the use of a 
coloured instead of a white 
enamel; when this method is 
employed conjointly with the 
“double matt,” the ground 
being tinted and the orna- 
ments white, a peculiarly fine 
effect is produced, but when 
this conjoined method is still 
further assisted by painting 
and “staining,” it affords by 
far the most chaste and beau- 
tiful decorations that can be 
applied to domestic purposes. 

n this short and superficial 
essay we have endeavoured to 
point out some of the difficul- 
ties that are in the path of 
those who may wish to 








* Transfer is effected by printing 
from a copper plate upon a very 
thin paper; the print is then laid 
face downwards on the glass, and 
the paper is rubbed off with a wet 
sponge, leaving the ink or colour 
attached to the surface of the glass. 
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improve what has already been accomplished. 
We hope to have said enough ‘to direct attention 
to the “Art of orndmenting common windows,” 
and by ‘so doing, we believe we are helping*to 
ra j the elegancies of life amongst those who 
have hitherto.been comparatiyély strangers to 
them. And we hope also to have been the means 
of bringing the matter to the notice of some of 
those .who-may be able to add greatly to its im- 
portance by the good’ help of their us and 
artistic skill: Henry Deacon. * 


Crown, Sheet, and Plate Glass, Works, — 
: St. Helen's, Lancashire, March, 1849. 


——_+—— 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 





THE VALLEY FARM. 


J. Constable, R.A., Painter. J. C. Bentley, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 9} in. by 4 ft. 1 in. 


Tus picture was painted in 1835, and it is one of 
the last and best of Constable’s efforts; a worthy 
companion tothe ‘‘ Corn Field,” presented to the 
National Gallery, by the admirers of the painter, 
some few years ago. 

The picture is full of incident, treated with that 
poetic feeling which distinguishes even the most 
simple subjects of this painter. The commonest 
field-stile became under Constable’s pencil an 
interestfhg’ objéct, and many a rustic post in the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead has ensured an im- 
mortality little dreamt of by the heedless labourer 
when he placed his rude work in its earthy bed. 

Ta the “‘ Valley Farm,” however, we have a con- 
centration of all those objects which it was the 
painter’s chief delight to represent. The cluster 
of tall trees to the right, with all its variety of form, 
light and shade, and colour, is a masterpiece of 
foliage ; and such foliage as few but English farms 
ean afford. The bright glimpse of the farm-house 
itself, beneath the broad branches of the trees, 
shines like a gem amidst the deep shadows that 
surround it. 

' The’ careful treatment of the various minute 
objects of the immediate foréground, displays that 
attentive observation of the individualities of 
nature, which was one of the characteristics of 
Constable’s &tyle. The little spots or touches of 
light, also, spread over almost every object, show a 
still. more striking peculiarity of this painter’s 
style ; it is less obtrusive however in the print, 
than*in the picture. This peculiar effect, cer- 
tainly ofiginating in truth, Constable frequently 
carried to an excess, and allowed to degenerate into 
manner. He lived at Hampstead, and was accus- 
tomed fo early rising and morning sketching. Thus 
many of his studies were made with the dew-drop 
still on’ the grass ‘and leaves, and its sparkli 

lights are:the source of that sprinkling of refracted 
rays which is so frequently spread over Constable’s 
 payery j a spottiness sometimes pervading even 

Is clouds. 





The colouring of this picture, however, is re- | 
markable for its warmth, and the tints are laid on | 
with the-vigour of a Rembrandt: 

On'the 8th of April, 1835, Constable writes thus | 
to @ friend concerning it: —‘‘ I have got my picture | 
into a very beautiful state; I have kept my bright- | 
ness without my spottiness, and have preserved | 
God “Almighty’s daylight, which’is enjoyed by all | 
mankind, excepting only the lovers of old ditty 
canvas, perished pictures at a’ thousand guineas 
each; cart-grease, tar, and snuff of candle. Mr. 
: , an admirer of common-place, called to see 
it, and did not like it at all, so I am sure there is 
something good in it. Soon after, Mr. Vernon 
called, and bought it, having never seen it before 
in any state.”’ The picture was exhibited the same 








a at the Academy, but was not sent to Mr. 
ernon till some time after, for in a letter, 
dated December 9th, to Mr. Leslie, R.A., 


PRINCE ALBERT’S: DESIGN FOR A TABLE ORNAMENT. 


‘ye ee $9 4 f * be apse 
Aut who loye.Art must experi much. gratification in finding among its votaries the high- 
ty seni poe The intellectual i i must 
i 
oe a dee tan, ao aes reat oteenpuns, oe See Sie 2. 
pencil in® furtherance © of -especi in t which is too 
ed as the sole"province of the A> onary oye — 
n our notice’ last"month of the Exhibition at the Society of Arts, we briefly remarked upon a 
“ Gilt yea pect executéd by command of her Majesty, from a design by his Royal Hi 
the Prince Albert.” The object is in all respects so worthy a specimen of his Royal Highness's 
taste and skill in designing, that we gladly introduce an engraving of it. In character it is 
Italian, and consists: of a circular base with renee Som, ee support a q 
pedestal. -This is again surrounded by a rich salver of antique form resting on four i- 
figures with birds’ heads at the angles. Upon the principal pedestal are placed four of her 
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we find the following remark, which shows Z 


how intent Constable was on making it 
worthy of his great name: ‘‘ Mr. Vernon’s 


ry is not yet gone to him; he wants it; 
ut it never was half so before, and I 


will do as I like with it, for I have stilla greater 


interest in it than any body else.”’ 

The “ Valley Farm” is a view of a little farm- 
house. known as “ Willy Scott’s House,” and 
situated on the bank of the river close to Flatford 
Mill, the pro of the artist's father, near East 
Bergholt. It is @ principal object in many of 
Constable’s pictures, the most exact view of it 
occurring in that engraved in the English landscape 
under the title of a “ Mill Stream,’’ but it has 
never been more picturesquely rendered than in 
the view here presented. 





ig 





Majesty's favourite dogs; greyhound and a Séotch terrier stand beside ad 
Sincdie aio axe pov. ot fa 2 and a turnspit dog watching a rat in a round wire ee. 
two sides of the circular base are the arms respectively of the Queen and Prince 4 bere, Aaky 


upon the other faces the Ro Initials ee el 
“ Centre-piece” t where it is in , 

rhe animal cose: aloha’ by. Mr. Cotterill, whose repu' 

versal ; and the “ Centre-piece ” in itself was manufactured by 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of the Art-Journal. 
AMATEUR PICTURE DEALERS. 


Srn,—You have, with very proper feeling and 
it, shown up a set of fellows who practise upon 
public in the guise, or rather the disguise, of 
“picture dealers; for I have no doubt you 
know well how to distinguish the false from the 
“true men.” There is another set which has not 
yet come under your notice, more pitiful and con- 
temptible still, with whom the public ought to be 
eb uainted, and above all, the artists them- 
are the studio sneaks,—the picture 

, the gentleman broker, the mock patron! 
ow, your low broker may be a sharper, and, if you 
like, a scamp, but he meets hy. boldly upon the 
road, and you are too weak to resist him you 
become his victim; but his ing and address 
save him from utter contempt. ut what will 
you say ofthe puny, paltry, picture- peddling, painter- 
, who, under the prestige of a double-rap 

ani a coat of broad-cloth, makes his way into the 
studio of an artist, pretending to be a genuine 
admirer of Art and a humble votary of Taste ; yt 
who comes with no other motive but to throw his 
victim off his guard and then to turn his careless- 
ness, his good nature, or his necessities, to account. 
I know what you will say,—but having been 
threatened with this half-a-dozen times in his life, 
he defeats your purpose by taking himself off to 
visit a more manageable victim. Having found 
him, his first movement is admiration, adulation, 
delight, extending to the darkest and dustiest cor- 
ners of the painting-room; no recess, no cockloft 
or exhibition-exaltation, no obscure retreat behind 
a phalanx of canvasses is proof against the searching 
eye of Taste, and the liberal hand that now draws 
forth the reluctant, long-hid doings of the past. 
The painter had consigned them long since to 
obscurity, never wishing to see them himself or let 


selves. 


others see them; but a Mawcenas is at hand, the | 


eye of the connoisseur is —_ them, the voice of 
a lover of Art calls them forth and they must come. 
For what purpose? To re in a public auction 
twelve months hence as ‘‘ the property of a gentle- 
man!’’ The true broker in spirit will say that the 
psinter having chosen to let his pictures go, ought 
not to complain of the co uences; this is true 
or false, according to the sense in which it is taken. 
In natural history there is an instance of some huge 
animal who is doomed to be the prey of a tiny 
reptile that is always pursuing him and using 
every vile stratagem for his destruction, and when 
this is effected the little brute epicure will eat 
only his brains !—to which illustrative fact the same 
spirit will remark that he ought to keep out of his 
way. The broker, in the spirit of his calling, tells 
you that he cannot afford to give you more than 
the price of the canvas and colours for your 
icture ; you think him a low rogue, and part with 
t, either use you do not value it, or want the 
little he offers; or you refuse it; at all events it is 
a fair tussle between buyer and seller. But in the 
other case it is a very different matter. Here is a 
gentleman who buys pictures only because he 
adores Art and admires artists; he laments that he 
cannot reward you according to your talent, and 
he carries his admiration so far as to desire to 
possess what you do notcareabout. How can you 
refuse such a man; you would rather give him 
what he wants than ppoint his liberal longing. 
Then, again, there is something so noble in his 
t,—what a pity his means are not equal to it ? 
e will take you have, everything ; sketches, 
half-finished pictures, failures and first thoughts, 
duplicates, at a certain price, or give you a 
~yy: a book-case, or a bedstead in deun. 
t there is one — you will not part with ; it 

a Linnell, 


is a Martin, an Etty! Admiration 
sgein : What, have you a real Etty—are you so 
y? 


He has a — for Etty and has been 
tying all his life long to get one of his pictures ; 
what a fortunate man youare; enviable man! you 
must part with it, and you do—urged on by a 
warmth of admiration “for the master,” that 
would put Wardour Street to the blush. 

But, I fear, Sir, you will think this a fictitious 
character and unnatural, because these are not the 
doings of a gentleman, who is above such paltry 
tricks. Do not make too sure of that, Mr. Editor; 
all the gentlemen-blacklegs are not confined to the 
turf, y are occasionally found in the studio. 
The true gentleman, like the true patron, is 
another order of being. In addition to the real, 
there is the spurious gentleman ; the casual gentility 
of a commercial country, among which many are 
found who defile the sphere above them with the 
native mud of their own; and because Taste is an 
attribute of station and worth, it is not unfre- 





quently assumed for the vainest as well as the 
meanest 


I am fod to these remarks by some glaring in- 
stances which have lately presented themselves to 
notice. Very recently at Phillips’ Rooms there 
was an auction of modern , “ the property 
of a gentleman,” This is the second auction got 
up by the same gentleman ; the first gave his name 
and the place of his abode, a respectable residence 
into which he had just stepped to give the better 
colour to his project,—the last is without name or 
address, a trick not without an object. The fact 
is, that the true huckstering character of the — 
is now coming out, and the immaculate patron 
culminating again into the broker, and the love of 
Art turns out to be a love of money, or one of the 
many dodges of the day for an existence. How far 
the interests of the artists are concerned you may 
judge from the prices at which certain articles at 
this sale were “‘ knocked down.”’ Collins, “‘ Moon- 
light,” 27. 10s.! Eastlake, “‘ Study from Nature,” 
Forty-five shillings! Etty, “ Head of a Moor,” 
much such a price, but not remembered. Frost, 
“Study from Life,” 5/. Pickersgill, ‘‘ Welsh 
Scenery,” 2/, 15s. Constable, “‘ Landscape,”’ 5 gs. 


E. M. Ward, “Thorwaldsen in his Study,” 6 gs. 
Pyne, “A Landscape,” 6 gs. Turner, “ Land- 
oshua olds, “* Mrs. Mar- 


scape,” 10 e. Sir 
tin,” 7 gs. Von Holst, “ Girls in a Market-place,”’ 
l guinea. Frank Stone, “‘ The Toilet,”’ 27. ! 

ow, Sir, supposing these to be really the pro- 
ductions of the artists to whom they are attributed. 
is there not a moral and professional cruelty and 
indelicacy in dragging into public notice what the 
parties themselves wish to conceal, and which, if 
really obtained in the manner described, is no 
better than a moral felony. All the world knows 
that men (the eminent) in every high order of 
pursuit, frequently produce things infinitely below 
their reputation. Carelessness, weariness, tem- 
porary unfitness, and experiment, lead to this as a 
natural consequence, and the mean dabbler who 
has the plausibility and low cunning to get posses- 
sion of such things, and whose cringing necessities 
are thus fed == the degradation of genius, is a 
being utterly below contempt, or worthy only of 
public and professional scorn. 

Your obedient Servant, 
ANTISCRUB. 
—@~—— 


PIRACY OF DESIGNS. 


We abridge from the Sheffield nn a case 
of considerable ete on manufacturers, adju- 
dicated by the magistrates of Sheffield, on the 
19th of March :—“‘ Messrs. Broadhead and Atkin, 
manufacturers and electro-platers, who are the 

roprietors of the design of ‘the Anglo-Argentine 
Boudoir Candlestick,’ istered under 5 & 6 Vict., 
c. 100, complained that their design for a ‘ Boudoir 
Candlestick’ had been unlawfully imitated by Mr. 
Joseph Wolstenholme, also of Sheffield, Britannia 
metal manufacturer. It was distinctly proved that 
Messrs. Broadhead and Atkin’s was an original 
design ; that it had been duly registered ; that Mr. 
Wolstenholme had been making and selling candle- 
sticks precisely the same in design, though a little 
different ir. detail, under the name of ‘ toilet can- 
diesticks.’ The proof of the imitation was curiously 
confirmed by the fact that, when applied to for 
one of his own ‘ toilet candlesticks,’ Mr. Wolsten- 
holme first actually supplied one of Broadhead and 
Atkin’s ‘ boudoir candlesticks.’ For the defence, 
it was argued that Messrs. Broadhead and Atkin’s 
was not original, but was taken from French pat- 
terns, published from time to time in the Art- 
Journal ; though it was admitted that the idea of 
Mr. Wolstenholme’s, which he also had registered, 
was taken from Messrs. Broadhead and Atkin’s. 
The magistrates decided that Messrs. Broadhead 
and Atkin’s was an original ign, within the 
meaning of the act; that the variation in the style 
of ornament introduced by Mr. Wolstenholme did 
not render his “4 A an imitation, and that it 
was not protected by the subsequent registry ; and 
they inflicted a penalty of 15/. and costs.”’ 


{It may be remembered that about two years 
ago we published in the Art-Journal (by consent 
of Messrs, Broadhead and Atkin,) an engraving of 
this “‘ boudoir candlestick,’’ stating that ‘although 
an imitation of articles of this description manufac- 
tured in France, it was not a copy of any one of 
them ;”’ and adding that “ we belioved the produc- 
tion arose out of the models we had from time to 
time given in our Journal, in the course of our 
illustrations of French manufacture.”” Somuch was 
admitted in evidence by the clerk of Messrs. Broad- 
head and Atkin; but such admission by no means 
justifies the piracy of the article, which was to all 








intents and purposes original, although the idea of 
forming chamber-candlesticks upon this plan (a 
judicious bination of leaves and flowers), ori- 
age eal tye = .. The decision of the magistrates 


com) 
» th , 
One of the magistrates, Mr. V 


SG i 
y 8; e worthy drew a 
Se On met geennen Sib aie SreeNnaen fo 
all; the other belongs by law to the who 
first avails himself of it. If the candlestick in 
resins Sat See 0 Staats Seay Sam © Fant 
model, any manufacturer might 

not in from the one man 


from French uctions, the article 
itself was an invention justly entitled to the protec- 
tion it received. 

We desire to make it clearly understood that we 

blish from time to time in this Journal, v- 
fags of three distinet classes of designs. 1. Copies 
of such as have been produced on the Continent 
2. Such as are invented and manufactured in 
England (contained in “‘ rts of the Progress of 
British Manufacturers ’’); 3. Original Designs for 
Manufacturers. The first and third are open to 
all parties—to copy either as a whole or in : 
the first is common gay the article itse 
and of course therefore in the engraving; the 
third we purchase from designers, under a special 

ent that such designers shall have no right 

over them after publication—so making them the 
common property of all who desire their use.* 

But with re to such e i and 
descriptions of articles produced by British manu- 
facturers, as from time to time appear in on page 
it is clear that they may no more be copi 
may a book of which we have given a review. In 
the case under consideration, we published an 
engraving of Messrs. Broadhead & Atkin’s Boudoir 
Candlestick, as an original work invented by them 
and of course their property ; we distinctly stated 
it to be such—that “although the idea was taken 
from French productions of a class, it was not a 
copy.”” It is highly to their credit that they were 
the first to adopt the suggestion. We rejoice to 
learn that ‘‘the sale of the candlestick has been 
considerable ;”” and we have only to say to Mr. 
Wolstenholme that the idea is as free to him as it 
was to Messrs. Broadhead & Atkin.] 


Fs 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





PARIS.—M. Gourlier has recently communi- 
cated tothe Academy of Sciences of Paris wap pe 
made by M. Stahl, which bids fair to be of m 
service to those employed in taking casts of objects, 
in which process it not omy oe happens, 
that much difficulty arises from the farmage or 
adherence of the plaster of Paris to the surface of 
the objects to be copied, or to the moulds of om 
intaglio, thus interfering with the correctness an 
fineness of the impression. These inconveniences 


are more uently met with in the following 
cases :— aye obtetni casts of soft fresh anato- 
mical pre tions, in which case they are covered 


with a layer of oil: (2) Of —— which have 
been apeupeed in spirits of wine: (3) Of wax 
objects: (4) Of deep intaglios, especially when 
somewhat old, or not recently used. Having the 
charge of the castings for the Museum of Natural 


* It is right to state, however, that our invariable prac- 

tice is to accompany these original with Ge sams 

and address of the designer, in order that the manu 
out a design may, by applying 

sultal *omvoe, and, at the same th snsble bim 

suitable for his and, at me, 

to register it as his own ; for though subsequent 


rat yg eh 
lished design, with or without 
those alterations which have been previously introduced 
into it by « manufacturer—either by himself, the desiane 
or any person employed by him. In other words, 5 though 
no registry of an actual copy of ne of owe cd a 
would hol good ; any alteration of it would tial 
far as such alteration is concerned. It is very essen sil 
that this point should be clearly understood ; for neatly © 
the articles that have been manufactured from our orig a 
designs, ha’ not entitled to any Pp 
tection whatever. We give these original designs gent” 
rally as suggestions ; fully aware that certain changes 
required to suit them for maw ; 
mend that in all cases application be 
signer ; “ent wget 
pense to ucer, inasm 
artist has been, in all cases, previously recom 
us. 
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arose 
of those objects which had been 
solution of chloride of zinc instead of spirit of 
and on applying the solution to those cases in 


-which the above-mentioned matter was previously 


met with, the most complete success attended the 
application, Having next made several - 
ments with the view to ascertain the of 


the solution best ye the purpose, M. Stahl 
gives the following directions for the guidance of 
those who wish to make use of the process. 

If casts be wanes a Fe ye one om 
mical specimens, whether or previous] t 
in spirit of wine, these should be jae | for a 
few hours in a solution of chloride of zine of the 
density of twenty to twenty-five ro mee Beaumé, 
(equal to specific gravity 1'161 to 1-210) after which 
the casts may be taken without any other 
tion being required. If, on the contrary, speci- 
mens are of too large a size to be conveniently 
immersed, it will be found sufficient to apply the 
solution either to the whole of the at 
once, or to each portion of it in succession, in such 
a manner that the solution may be th hly 
imbibed. This last process is equally applicable to 
wax figures, whatever their dimensions. 

If moulds of deep —_—— be employed, these 
having been soaped some hours before use, should 
be moistened with the solution of chloride of zine 
of the density of fifty degrees Beaumé (equal to 
specific gravity 1-530), after which a coating of oil 
must be applied as usual. 

M. Stahl has succeeded, by the use of the chloride 
of zinc, in taking a cast of a beautiful model 
the work of the late M. Giraud, a disti ed 
sculptor, now in the possession of M. Vatinelli, 
who, after the refusal of several casters, had des- 
eee of ever obtaining a cast, either in plaster or 

ronze, of this much esteemed production. M. Stahl 
has also taken casts of the most delicate specimens 
of natural history, as well as of intaglios of various 
kinds, obtaining the most complete and faithful 
reproduction of the minutest details, such as the 
smaller scales of fishes, &c. 

THe Lovvre.—The wing of the Louvre 
called the Gallery of Apollo is undergoing ex- 
tensive repair, and a great number of workmen 
are employed in it. The timbers of the roof were 
found so much decayed that the entire reconstruc- 
tion became necessary. Some of our visitors to 
Paris before the Revolution of February 24 ma 
recollect the statue of the unfortunate son of Louis 
Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, adorning the centre 
of the Court of the Louvre. This has been removed 
as offensive to Republican notions, and preparations 
are making to transport the fountain of the 
‘Marché des Innocens” to replace the statue, 
which is, for the present, condemned to oblivion. 
It would be an alleviation of the public expendi- 
ture in this protean country if the national monu- 
ments were constructed on moveable frames, so 
that they might be exhibited or withdrawn, as 
often as changes of dynasty or the domination of 
new ideas required, 

EXHIBITION oF Mopern Art.—The National 
Assembly has determined that the annual exhibi- 
tion of the modern productions of Art shall take 
place in the ci-devant palace of the Tuileries, now 
named the “ Palais National.” It will not 
before the 15th of June. A sum of 14007. has 
been voted to defray the expenses of the fittings, 
and a further sum of 3000/. towards the other ex- 
penses attendant on the exhibition. The furniture 
and ornamental objects of the palace are in course 
of removal to the stores of the ‘‘ Garde Meuble.” 
7 bey apromnap Pind ea ey Art.—This exhi- 

ition is now advertised to be opened positively on 
June 1, The Minister of Comennasa has issued an 
official notice that no foreign productions or works 
executed by foreign residents shall be received. 
This resolution was determined in consequence of 
the majority of the Chambers of Commerce in the 
different manufacturing districts having memo- 
Tialised the Minister to this effect. —MOoINE, THE 
ScuLrtor.—This artist, who had attained consi- 
derable distinction in his profession, has committed 
suicide. Pressed by numerous creditors for debts 
inourved by the suspension of occupation, and 

aving passed some days without food, or the means 
of obtaining any, in a fit of delirium he put an 
end to his existence, 


Brvsseis.—The Minister of the Interior has 
submitted to his Majesty a ition for his 
government to undertake the publication of cheap 
prints for circulation among the humble classes. 

hey are to comprise the historical events of the 
country, portraits of eminent persons, remarkable 








monuments and an' as well as local 
views. A series will be executed relative to 
the Natural Sci Rural Economy, the Arts 
and Sciences, the and 


GERMANY.—Berun.—A new edition of 
Kugler’s ‘“‘ Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte”’ has 
been published; but the author is not the editor 
of this second edition, which is edited by Burk- 
hardt, a young Swiss of extensive knowledge. 
Another author, the architect Veit, in Munich, 
has published a series of copper-plates, illustra- 
tive of the text of the Handbook. 

Utm.—The minster of this city is one of the 
most celebrated in Europe. Wi the last year 
extensive reparations have taken place, so that the 
conservation of this magnificent monument of the 
middle ages is assured for many hundred years. 
The interior is to be y embellished by the 
removal of a large and tasteless arch, and by the 
erection of a new organ-loft, decorated in the style 
of the dome. 

Bonn.—Within the last few years a number of 
interesting works of Roman Art have been dis- 
covered in “gp = 1 mosaic with the por- 
traits of the ian philosophers and poets,— 
Chilo, Cleobulus, Socrates, Diogenes, Sophocles, 
oe now preserved in the chapel of the town- 

ouse 


In Weyden, near Cologne, they have found a 
Roman Columbarium, with a Sarcophagus and two 
well preserved and splendid stone chairs, sculptured 
in the form of tress-work, also busts and vases. 
In the tomb of Welschbillig, near Treves, and in 
the vicinity, have been discovered several Hermi, 
a beautiful marble statue of an Amazon, and a 
silver statuette of Apollo. You will find extensive 
notices of these and other antiquarian discoveries 
in the “‘ Fahrbucher des Vereins von Alterthums- 
freunden in Rheinlande,”’ which are published in 
Bonn by Professor L. Lersch. The most interest- 
ing object has been brought to light by an excava- 
tion at Mayence, the 10th of August, 1848. It is 
a sword with a silver scabbard, ornamented with 
basso-relievos of gold. The first of these relievos 
shows Tiberius sitting before Victory—a shield 
rests on his throne with the inscription, ‘‘ Fe- 
licitas Tibert;” a similar shield is in the hand 
of Victory with the inscription, “ Vie. Aug.”’ 

Victoria ine Before Tiberius you see 
ermanicus offering Victory to the emperor, and 
in the ye eee Mars (or Vulcan) with arms. 
In the middle of this side of the scabbard is a 
medallion with the ——- of Tiberius, on the 
end a temple and a female figure, perhaps repre- 
senting Rome. This part of the scabbard is also 
ornamented with oak crowns and sword-chains. 
The other side, originally made of fine wood, has, 
with the exception a little remnant, 
destroyed by the tooth of time. The possessor of 


this ious work is the printseller antiquary 
Gold in Mayence. F, 
—_+-—_ 
SONNET. 


NATURE THE EXEMPLAR AND THE END OF AKT. 





Say, what is Art ?—’tis but the imaged creed 
Of all-pervading Nature. When the winds 
And a dread Omnipotence —- 


And the field-flower that twined around a tomb, 
Typed the proud orders both of Greece and 
Rome. 











OBITUARY. 





MR. JAMES BATEMAN, 


period he has been a yearly exhibitor, and from 
time to time his works have favourably 
noticed in the Art-Journal. age of seven 

the health of Mr, Bateman delicate, 


uch in after-life he was frequently com- 

lied to relax his tion, and at 
his constitution yielded to ted attacks 

of ind tion. In the relations of husband and 


earnest piety. A v nful of our duty is 
to announce that Se Potent hos left a ‘eile znd 


G 
i 
; 
i 


dence of the artist, situated No. 3, Claremont Cot- 
tages, Eden Grove, Holloway. To these we ear- 
nestly invite the attention of patrons of Art; they 
who admire his department will, by becoming 


vemmene, gratify ee and perform an act 


PAUL BoURE, 


Paul Bouré, a young Be scul; died at 
the end of last December. iis life as 
says of Wilkie, was too short, at least for his 
friends, He had hardly attained the apt 
five years when he died ; yet in 1845 he exhibited 
a statue which excited much attention, and it was 
decided by the amateurs that he “ gave promise.” 
Bouré had a contemplative and 
mind, and laboured incessantly in spite of 
disease which was undermining his constitution. 
There is in the letters of Leopold Robert 
op full of melancholy, which well applies to 

uré. 


He says—‘‘ I was so could 
work from the commencement of day until the 
night, from passion not from ny ! I have 
aspired to the things impossible, I am seized with 
the malady which attacks those who desire too 
much ; yet I have always loved the simple, 
A life calm and contemplative, is it not 
to the raptures of an ambitious heart 
read this night the Bible, and I have 
sublime exhortations a tranquillity w always 
flies me. Religion and Nature are my two con- 
solations.”’ 

Bouré was a true student of nature, and the bent 
of his genius was to what our neighbours call la 
réalité, He ht, for example, ex , in his 
heads, even at the expense of Sr 
ment, at that of rhythm of attitude. was in his 
Joueur de billes mixed with the of the Grecian 
a little of the gamin of our days. His 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Acapemy.—Some absurd rumours 
Tue Rovat Ac th the daily 
ress, alleging that the Royal 
P 1 admissi 


circumstances, 

belief, we caused inquiry to be made, and find 
there is not the least foundation for the “scan- 
dal ;” (it is this and nothing else) an order was 
issued by the council at once to admit all the 
pictures which had thus been detained, subject 
of course to the usual regulations; they were 
accordingly received on the following Thursday. 
The statement originated in the Observer, a paper 
in al] respects entitled to confidence except in 
matters connected with Art. The ph, we 

to find, has not been contradicted. 

e New Waren Co1ovr Sociery.—The 
exhibition of this Society was opened to private 
view on Saturday the 2lst of April, but in 
consequence of its being so late in the month, 
we are denied the satisfaction of giving more 
than a very brief announcement in this number. 
Since last year the Society has received a con- 
siderable accession of new members, many of 
whom are already favourably known : these are 
T.S. Prout, Bennett, Weir, Wild, M‘Ewen, M. A. 
Hayes, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Oliver, and Rowbotham. 
As our notice was written before the opening 
of the Exhibition, we have not the gratification 
of being enabled to give the titles of all the 
works worthy of notice, but in the next number 
of the Journal, with the assistance of the cata- 
logue, we shall have an opportunity of doing 
them more justice in a more comprehensive 
notice. An attractive composition from Thom- 
son is exhibited by Davidson; and among the 
other admirable productions in and near the 
line, we observe ‘Mussel Gatherers,’ by Mole ; 
‘ Fontainebleau,’ by Chase ; ‘ Plenty,’ by Absalon; 
‘Portsmouth,’ T. 8. ins; ‘ Hop-Pickers,’ 
— Fahey; ‘Windsor Castle,’ W Bennet : 
‘Vespers at Bruges,’ an extraordinary work, by 
Hage ‘Amiens, T. 8. Boys; ‘ Twilight,’ 
A. ley ; ‘ Peace,’ Wehnert ; ‘The Murderers 
of T. Chase of Amersham,’ E. H. Corbould ; 
‘Rouen, Rowbotham; ‘St. Peter's,’ Vacher; 
‘Joseph's Coat,’ Warren; ‘French Fish Girls,’ 
W. Lee, The titles of many other excellent 
drawings we do not know, but we may cite the 
names of Green, Mrs. Margetts, Mrs. Oliver, 
Miss Corbaux, Miss Steer, Cornick, &c. 

Ast Union or Lonpon.—The Society will 
have distributed its prises before this Journal is 
in the hands of its readers. The report will have 
been published, and subscribers will be made 
aware of the future prospects of the Institution. 
It would be of course idle to speculate upon 
the matter, until the facts are before us. 

Tae Rorat Famiy py Wixrernatren.—Mr. 
Alderman Moon has submitted to us an etchin 
of the engraving now in the hands of Mr. Sanuel 
Cousins, this very famous picture, of the 
Queea, Prince Albert, and their most interesting 
and beautiful children. The engraver enjoys 
the highest repute ; his class of art has never 
been carried so near perfection in this or in 
any country, as by him ; and it may be safely 
supposed upon this work he will expend 
all his talent, not alone because of its great 








importance, but inasmuch as he is to receive for | 
it a larger sum than, we believe, has ever been 


paid for any single ving—a sum of 3000 
guineas, exclusive of thet which is to be paid 


him for “ , i ion that 
issues from the printer. For C) 

of the a ee received 1000 
guineas ; so re the print is in the 
hands of the public, the quenching 
will have expended no less than 6000/. in 
its uction—a case, we believe, without 


| 


lel in the history of Art. paint my nl 
; for 


it will answer his hopes and expectations 


been, we regret to say, the 


least profitable ; and his trust must be—as it 


| seen at the rooms, in 


may be—strong in the national feeling towards 
the subject of this print to justify so enormous 
an outlay of capital. We believe he will not be 
disappointed, the theme has been 80 treated as 
to appeal universally. In this picture the Queen 
is not in state; she sits by her husband's side 
am her children, in one of the balconies of 
Old Windsor—the model, as all her subjects 
know her to be, of an English wife and mother. 
The theme has been treated by the artist with 
judgment and taste ; the are strikingly 
ike, the grouping is excellent, and the children 
are introduced naturally and = We 
may judge of what the engraving will be from 
what the etching is; it is somewhat advanced, 
and even now conveys a very accurate idea of 
the picture. It is indeed impossible to over- 
yraise the care the engraver has bestowed upon 
is work; and we cannot doubt that, in the 
issue, the artist as well as the public will have 
much to thank him for: the print promises to 
be the best mezzotinto that has ever been pro- 
duced. This is the more essential, inasmuch as 
the picture is unquestionably the court favourite 
—it was exhibited at Buckingham Palace —— 
cial command of the Queen—and inasmuch 
as a lithographic copy is now in circulation (pro- 
duced and presented to subscribers by direct 
order of the Queen) which by no means affords 
a just idea of the original. It was, we believe, 
executed in France from a bad copy; while the 
print of Mr. Cousins will be made entirely from 
the picture, intrusted to him by her Majesty for 
the purpose of ensuring the aceuracy cet 
fection of the engraving. We may therefore 
warn subscribers i forming a judgment 
from the lithograph of what the mezzotinto 
print of Mr. Cousins will be—a most valuable 
acquisition to all who love Art, and give to 
the throne that affection and loyalty which were 
never so firmly united in England as they have 
been during the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Tur DronamMa.—There has been a shifting of 
scenes at this popular exhibition-room during 
the past month. The new view represents the 
Valley of Rosenlaui, in the southern part of the 
canton of Berne, one of the wildest and most 
picturesque glens to be found within the chain 
of Alpine mountains which se the Bernese 
Oberland from the Canton Valais. The scene is 
well calculated to display the advantages of this 
kind of painting ; for the lofty, bold, and rugged 
mountains, through which divers streams twist 
and dash with fearful rapidity, afford the painter 
fine opportunities for the effective management 
of light and shadow. Of these he has ably 
availed himself by exhibiting the valley under 
various aspects, especially during a storm, which 
gradually obscures the whole scene, except when 
the tops of the giant hills, covered with snow, 
are lit up at intervals by flashes of lightning. 
Much credit is due to M. Di for the truthful 
and artistic feeling he has thrown into his work, 
which is certainly one of the best landsca; 
views we remember to have seen here. The 
other picture now exhibited—the “Church of 
Santa Croce, at Florence,” is an old acquaint- 
ance ; but it comes to us again as fresh and as 
welcome as when we saw it some five or six 
years back, with its “dim religious light,” shed- 
ding a subdued radiance on the tombs of Michel 
Angelo and a host of Italian worthies. The 
transition from daylight to artificial illumination 
in this view is exceedingly well managed, and 
the illusion under the latter effect is complete. 

PANORAMA OF THE Mississirr.—Another mon- 
ster panorama has found its way to us from the 
farther shores of the Atlantic, and may now be 
é i i Square, where 
Miss Linwood’s exhibition of needlework for- 
merly was held. We suppose that this 0- 
rama must be regarded as a rival to that of Mr. 


copyright | Banvard,as the views extend over nearly a similar 


range of wr 4 viz., from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the falls of Anthony, on the banks of the 


publisher | lands inhabited by the Chippewa tribes. On the 


merits of a picture which is said to be four 
miles in length, it would be idle to descant as a 
work of Art; it is enough to observe that for every 
purpose of information and interest it is amply 
sufficient. The painting exhibits three distinct gec- 
tions of country, with their individual peculiari- 
ties, the corn, the cotton, and the sugar regions, 





the 
gious. 


n with towns 
and cities ; and now vast forests of almost pri- 
meval in stature; and rivers 
broad deep, apparently of intermi 
length. These Sse geen’ Willie “chaos 


fine old engravers of the sixteenth century, who 
were themselves real and first-rate artists. It is 
not too much to say that such an engraving after 
Raphael has not appeared since the days of 
Mare Antonio, of undying fame. This print 
after Mr. Rogers's Raphael forms a companion to 
the “Dream of the y Knight” executed 
after the precious little Ra: in our National 
Gallery, and published by Mr. Gruner a year or 
two ago. 

EXHIBITION OF THE MODEL OF THE CATHEDRAL 
or CoLocng. —There is now on view at the Cos- 
morama Rooms in Regent Street, a model of this 
colossal edifice. The scale of it gives a height 
to the towers of eight feet, and the length is 
eight feet eight inches. The immense elabora- 
tion, which is necessitated by the reduction of 
the original to even the good ion for a 
model, will be best by saying that 
the Cathedral has externally nine porches richly 
decorated, 128 windows with excellent 
tracery, a swarm of nearly 5000 crocketed pin- 
nacles, and $76 statues. Every one of these 

rtions is finished with the minute detail of 

, and with a acquaintance of 

ieval design. Cenk te ae 
have been spent in the execution, and it will be 
sufficient guarantee for its perfection to say 


berg, the Chevalier Heideloff, superintended the 
fae ego tpg [a 

ilee held at Cologne in August iG was 
exhibited to the numerous Savans who met 
there on the occasion, and elicited 
admiration. When finished it will 


through an aperture made 
principal entrances on one of the large buttresses 
of the southern tower, and although I descended 
a depth of forty-four feet I was unable to discern 
with any certainty the origin of the foundation 


In Victor Hugo's Rhine, he says, “I approached 
the dimensions of which are prodé 
I had taken for towers at the four 
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angles are merely the 


jection of the buttresses. 
Nothing is complete i 
ing of a pene pee arch, and yet already 
reaches the 


issued a portrait of the able experimental phi 
losopher Dr. Faraday, whose researches on 

tricity and magnetism have placed him in the 
setae io Inhegagbed ‘Sem 6 angualrpe 

rtrait is li p a 

taken by Mr. Claudet. The truth of the likeness is 
well preserved ; and, although we could have 
desired a little more artistic feeling in some 


pee the picture, we feel that the artist has 
nD 


which he has rigidly adhered. The result is a 
most faithful, ing resemblance to the 
celebrated original. We understand Mr. Claudet 
intends from time to time to publish portraits of 
eminent scientific men from i 
tures in his possession. The reali 
productions is such, that the public will be 
certain of obtaining possession of the most 
faithful resemblances which can be secured of 
those whose genius and industry have secured 
them the world’s honour. 

Tue Tusutar Baier at Menat—Two in- 
teresting lithographic views of the greatest 
engineering work which has ever been under- 
taken by man—the tubular bridge which is to 
cross the Menai Straits—have been submitted to 
us by Mr. Russell the artist, by whom they have 
been executed from drawings made on the spot. 
One of these lithographs shows the mode of 
constructing the gigantic tube, through which 
the railway train is to run; and the other 
represents the embankment, piers, and towers, 
now in the progress of construction. Although 
these drawings have been made rather with a 
view to exhibit the engineering skill which is 
displayed in this great work, than with any aim 
at artistic effect, yet the last is not ificed ; 
and we have two lithographs which combine 
these distinct qualifications in such a degree, as 
to render them available alike for use—as 
mechanical drawings—and ornament, as pictures. 

THE VeLasquez Portrarr or CHaRLEes I. Mr. 
Snare has recovered his picture from the 
of the law, and is now exhibiting it in agerren . 
where the notoriety of its seizure has ially 
augmented the number of visitors who desire 
to see it. 

Moist Corours.—The inconvenience felt by 
artists and amateurs when sketching from nature 
in water-colours made after the ordinary manner, 
from their liability to crack and become hard 
when exposed for any length of time to the open 
air and the action of the sun, some time since 
suggested to the manufacturers of these mate- 
rials the advantage to be derived from a colour 
that would not be subject to such results. 
Various attempts have been made with more or 
less success, but the best that have been sub- 
mitted to our notice are those manufactured by 
Mr. Newman, of Soho Square. We have tested 
the qualities of these colours, and found them 
peculiarly brilliant and free working; nor do 
they appear to become in any degree deterio- 
rated from the causes already referred to. 
Another important feature with regard to them 
1s, that being contained in cups of gutta percha, 
the weight of the box is very sensibly dimi- 
nished, an advantage which every 


merely the application of a wet pencil. 
_Tae Hicutayps—Mr. Jacob Thompson's 
Larter se aie = title, exhibited in West. 
inster in 1847, representing a lake 
the mountains, and a ferry bens filled with 
numerous figures in front, is now being engrav 
Mr. Wilmore, The etching of it has been com- 
pleted, and is a very sutiathatony ecmanenesuins 





a 


in one case we have a knife-handle 

engraved at a cost of threepence ; and in another, 
a surgeon’s scalpel, containing a pe tigre 
letters, the for engraving which, in gold, 
i . Ski , in writes us 


ore mph hs > 
i improvement on the past :—whether 
Mr. Sinner’ process be entitled to be styled an 
“invention” we cannot say: probably not ; but 
at all events it is a advance w) the 
practice hitherto adop in Sheffield. whi 
entailed so much additional cost as almost to 
preclude engraving, except upon articles of 
value. It is not too much to say that this “ dis- 
” or application of a , will 
the 
ww hp from whence, hereafter, nothing how- 
will emanate without the adorn- 


use, to which the hand of taste may not give such 
value as shall render it a teacher: if a design 
for the ornamentation of a ife, a fire-shovel, 
or a fender, can be made and executed for a few 
pence, how direct is the encouragement to 
original design for every object that becomes a 
want or a luxury. We trust that artists as well 
as manufacturers will inquire concerning this 

cess abs yg vent ote hes par Me Finney, 
great value is borne out o ‘ q 
t master cutler of Sheffield, who thus 


a complete triumph over the old system 
- nore 9 A atta pen an 
entirely new field for the most beautiful 

the of the artist can furnish ; to the traders 
ee ee 
tance ; for not only is the vastly superior, 


F 


= 


On Friday, May 18, the collection of these very 
fine 


formed by the late Dr. Campe, of 
Nuremburg, will be sold by auction by Moms 
Christie and Manson, in King-street, 


Sela, and has been of lie yours oaly apere 
England, years only 
cited your connoimear, an opportunity wil be 
iven on the public view not tly offered. 
be a bond fide affair, in pursuance 
of the late possessor’s 


g 





A New Mersop or Ercame.—Dr. Schwarz 
and Dr. R. Bahme of Dresden have recently 
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Lawpscare Patnrixo rm Ort Corours. By 
Joun Burnet, F.R.S, Published by Davip 
Boove. 

To Ge epee in Art it is humiliating to reflect 

that by the wisdom which is proffered by the mul- 

titude of counsellors, he can only profit by inqui 
as laborious as that by which have qualifies 
themselves. The of Art, how fasci- 
nating soever it may be, is infinitely lower in 
value than natural expression, That mechanism 
known as manner, is appreciable only when original 
and purely subservient to an imitation of natural 
effect. The of a manner, as an evidence 
of feebleness, denies an artist credit as an originator, 
and no reputation can exist without some 

of ty. Hence, it will be understood, how 

little “a master” can do fora pupil; how much 

the pupil can do for himself. In the preface to the 

book before us, Mr, Burnet says, ‘He who can 

render even a tree or weed with truth and taste, 

the word which makes Nature un- 

her more treasures. MY one = con- 

uer this seeming! eaerent object without a 

eeneet yn ection ; and when these 

are acq by habit and ge higher pro- 

perties can be successfully grapp ed with and 
achieved.”’ 

Mr. Burnet conveys his precepts in an epistolary 
form, addressed to a supposed pupil. The prin- 
ciples which he propounds are deduced from 

ouvermans, Cuyp, Rubens, Teniers, Berghem, 

Claude, and Titian; blended with instruction re- 

sulting from his own experience and observations 

u ractice of celebrated painters of our own 

school. r. Burnet turns the attention of his 

pupil to these masters in accordance with a re- 
mark of Reynolds, to the effect that painters 
ought to apply to the Dutch School to learn the 

Art of painting, as they would go to the grammar 

school to learn lan . To learn the higher 

branches of know) , they must go to Italy, It 
is at once evident to an artist that Mr, Burnet’s 
analysis of the methods which he exemplifies is the 
result of a long } experience. The rules 
which he lays down are simple; and they are 
always proposed in reference to nature. They are 
intellighble because severely —- and en- 
tirely unincumbered with florid cantabout mystical 
qualities in nature, seen only in imagination, and 
which could be approached only by a charmed 
hand, The instructions commence, as, time out of 
mind, with the sky; and the first lesson is founded 
on the practice of Wouvermans, whose skies are 
contrasted with those of Albert Cuyp, to whom 

Dordrecht owes so much of its fame. The skies of 

Tenicrs, Vandervelde, and others, are then spoken 

of ; and the next lesson is on the subject of distance. 

Many of the results of the combinations of colour 

are so mysterious to amateurs, that we cannot help 

extracting the plain instructions for a method of 
foliage painting. “In adopting the process of 
giesing over your masses of trees or clumps of 
yuildings, you will find painting into the depths of 
the s' w with decided dark touchings prevent 
the whole from being flat or heavy ; also let me 
draw your attention to the necessities of painting 
into retiring portions (while wet) with more 
delicate opaque tints, this will not only take off the 
effect of too much sameness, but enable the advanc- 
ing branches to have more relief, as glazed colours 
have this property. in @ greater degree than any 
other method.” These instructions extend to the 
production of various effects, and we make this ex- 
tract with a view to show, as briefly as possible, 
the manner in which instruction is conveyed. 
These descriptions of skies, distance, middle dis- 
tances, and fi unds, are aided by etchin 
from the works of the painters already mentioned ; 
and of the book generally, we may say it is 
thoroughly practical, its precepts are advanced 
without ep oy and upon acknowledged autho- 
rity. The author does nothing more than put the 
student in leading strings, with an injunction to look 
to nature for my wer and this, essentially, is all 
that can be done for the student in landscape Art. 





Tus Picrvre Cottecror’s ManvaL. By James 
RK. Hospes, 2 Vols. Published by T. & W. 
Boonr, London, 


There was a time, and that not many years distant, 
when a well and correct dictionary of 
— pnw | more 6 - would have 

en more generally appreciated, than at present ; 
but inasmuch as the desire for ising ‘abl pic- 
tures is very sensibly on the ine, excepting 
those of rare excellence and undoubted authenticity, 
the necessity of such a work must manifestly now 
be of a limited character. Yet, in our own day, 
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so 


and within the com of our individual know- 

ledge, had some luc’ collectors carefully studied 

the page of come sachs poNeee Ten tek 
have been spared muc' ye gee 

on kept a few thousands in purses which 

the dealer and maintain those 

The writer who sits down to 


compile a dictionary of painters should bring to his 
task not only the qualifications of industry and re- 
search, but a well-grounded 


7 oy ede ey sere oy that fae 


able, by his own acquirements, to supply 
the deficiencies vious authors, and to correct 
their errors. He should be an artist, 


theoretically 
ractically, ere he profess to put himself for- 
as the historian of Art, even in its least im- 


t features. 

How far Mr. Hobbes is roally competent to the 
execution of such a work, his mt volumes 
afford us little opportunity of judging ; inasmuch 
as the first volume is little better than an alpha- 
betical list of the names of every eminent painter, 
the dates of each one’s birth and death, and the 

ent in which he excelled,—an epitome, in 
fact, of what we find in Pilkington or Bryan. 
There is no attempt at criticism worthy of the 
name, the few observations appended to each artist 
being nothing more than a eral reference to a 
few princi ictures; neither has the style in 
which this is done much to recommend it. The 
book, indeed, bears evidence of haste in getting up, 
for we find in —s over its many gram- 
matical errors and ill-constru sentences ; for 
instance, speaking of CAROSELLI, the author says, 
“he was chiefly employed in (on) easel pictures 
and portraits, he also possessed an extraordinary 
talent of (for) copying,” &c.; again, under Bupa, 
we find that ‘‘he was employed on various occa- 
sions by his master, eqn in painting the 
rebels that fled at the siege of Florence ;” and 
n, “‘ Buns was a portrait painter, that is all 
oubraken says of him, and other researches can 
find —s more.” We have no desire to be 
hypercritical, but clearly such sentences as these 
required careful revision before they were issued 
from the press. The second volume is by far the 
most useful of the two; it contains an alphabetical 
list of the principal scholars, imitators, and copyists 
of the various masters, under their re- 
spective chiefs, and an index of subjects with the 
names of those who practised them respectively. 
Thus, under “ Sea-pieces, Shipping,’’ we find 
Antevetpe, AVIANI, BAcknuysen, &c. ; under 
“Moonlight Pieces,” Canut1, Corcnet, &c.; 
under “ Fire and Candle-light Pieces,” Biscuor, 
Buionpet, Bor, &c., and soon. Attention to this 
portion of Mr. Hobbes’s dictionary may be of some 
service to the amateur and the collector in assisting 
his judgment upon the authenticity of works, 
though even here we have detected some errors; 
uently it cannot be implicitly relied on. 
Asa book of data only, we think, these volumes 
may be consulted with safety. 


and 
Ww 





ArcuirecturaL Pvsiication Socrety. Plates 
to a Proposed Dictionary of Architecture. 

It is about a year since a number of gentlemen con- 
nected with architecture formed the Society which 
owns the above name, believing, as their prospectus 
affirmed, “‘ that it is expedient to form a society 
for the promotion of the publication of works con- 
nected with architecture, as the profession is sad] 
deficient in English works calculated to expan 
the mind and increase the stores of the memory of 
the student, and as in this respect this nation is not 
so much on an equality with the rest of Europe as 
it has beer ; many, if not most of the works faily 
publishing in France, Germany, and Italy, deserv- 
ing to be studied, and any comparison of catalogues 
showing that our deficiencies are very great.” 
Among the other propositions was one to “ gra- 
dually fulfil the hope expressed by Professor 
Cockerell in 1845, thatthe English architect, taking 
the ?— of Quatremére de Quincy as an ex- 
ample, would produce a perfect book upon the 
Art, one man taking one part, and one another 
part, so as to render it of the highest authority, of 
extreme use, and of a to reflect such 
dignity and glory on all concerned, that he was 
anxious to see it commenced.”” This is now begun 
in the work before us, containing many plates of 
architectural — A. —— of i ae 
terms,—campanile, ceili im: &c., whi 
are to be descanted may Pere ay The idea is 
an excellent one, and it will be well if the profes- 
sion in general will throw open their portfi for 
general use, f ing all that exclusive jealousy 
which is the bar to the improvement and informa- 
tion of all. The examples in the part before us are 


ood. The field is a large one. Man ual] 
(teresting works are also the paso 
utility of which cannot be doubted. 












Tue ANGEL’s WuisPER. Painted byF.G 
ved by E. Goopatt. one 
London. 


H, Graves & Co., 


cunning, 

furnished by the high jus : 
Mr. Lover is more highly favoured in one = 94 

than ‘the t Scottish poet; he has returned to 

England in good time to see his “ 

painting ;” and to feel, we hope, that reget Ao 

imaginings are appreciated as they deserve. 


Tue RoMANCE OF THE PeERAGe. By Grorce 
Liviu Cratk., Vol2, Published by Cuar- 
MAN & Hatt, London. 


“The family history,’ Mr. Craik tells us in his 
preface, “gone over in the present volume, which 
is still confined mainly to the age of Elizabeth and 
James, is most of it closely connected with the 
public history of the time.”’ 

The volumes already published, are nearly, if 
not quite, indispensable to a right understandi 
of the history of the period to which they refer, 
and it is impossible to pas be of Mr. 
Craik’s ience and la , in searching out 
authorities, and plodding through old histories, so 
as to get at facts—facts! which, coloured and dis- 
to as they are by writers of the past and the 
present, frequently appear of little more value 
than fictions 


The contents of this interesting volume are a 
many-leaved history in themselves :— 

The kindred of Queen Anne Boleyn. 

The old Percies, those ‘‘ Hotspurs of England.” 

Earl Henry the Wizard, more noted for his con- 
federacy with Raleigh and Cobham, than for his 
quarrel with Sir Francis Vere. 

The Romance of the Last of the Ruthvens. 


The y of Lady Jane Grey and her sisters, 
showing Elizabeth, not ‘“ the Queen Bess ”’ of 
song and story, but the tyrannical imperious blood- 


stained Queen, who, however suited to times past, 
would not have pocdhe tolerated on any throne in 
Europe, in times . 7 

All the “ histozies,” in fact, that Mr. Craik has 
as yet com , are full of the Romance of a 
fearful reality, and are the more valuable from 
their simple and unostentatious mode of telling. 
What we uire in such a work is éruth, not 
eloquence ; volumes to refer to, with certainty and 
safety: the narratives might have been ren 
more amusing if their author had a lighter 
style, but the incidents only need a calm and quiet 
recital, unbi by interest or party-spirit, to 
become necessary to our domestic literature, and 
this Mr, Craik has accomplished. 





Tue Patace OF WESTMINSTER. Published by 
Warrinoton & Son, on. 


The first three numbers of this inte’ ing pub- 
lication have reached us. The pal i rs 
tions in them are “ The Court;" +4 


Elevation of the Lower E a) 
Tower ;" “View of the South Wing Towers; |, 
‘* Interior View of East Entrance, Victoria Towers 
“North Wing Towers,” and the Back far yon 
Wing Towers.” Some of these are engr# ey te 
steel, while others are Ne fag ey execu the 
lithography: woodcuts, “A accompany 


letter-press descriptions. when com- 
pleted, will prove an interesting record of the 
noblest edifice of modern times. 




















